





pulpit! I would take them in my head and heart, 


_now silent in the dust beside the ashes of Presi- 
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THE TWO ALEXANDERS. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

You may remember, my dear Haven, that the last 
time we met in Boston, you said to me, ‘the ‘ For- 
ty Years’ Letters’ of the late Dr. James W. Alexan- 
der, is one of the half-dozen most remarkable 
books yet produced in this country in our 
day.” You did not over-estimate the charm- 
ing richness of that volume. The brilliant 
Dr. Hamilton of London said of it, ** No book 
gives me such a picture of American life and 
American religion.” This morning there are 
lying before me two photographs—one of Dr. 
James W. Alexander, of New York, the other 
of his still more gifted brother, the late Professor 
J. Addison Alexander, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. A few of my personal reminiscences 
of these eelebrated men may be interesting to 
your clerical readers. 

James W..Alexander was the eldest son of 
the eminent Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, and the grandson of Rev. James Waddell, 
of Virginia—the original of Wirt’s famous 
**Blind Preacher.” His first ministry was at 
Trenton, N. J. (where he was on intimate terms 
with some of the now leading men of the Method- 
ist chureh) ; thence he went to the chair of Rhetoric 
in Princeton Coilege; thence to the Duane St, 
Presbyterian Church in New York; thence he 
was transferred to a professorship in the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary ; and at the time of his 
death he was the beloved pastor of the wealthy 
and powerful church on Fifth Avenue at the 
corner of Nineteenth Street. At Princeton Col- 
lege he and your neighbor Dr. Edward N. Kirk 
were “ lively lads together,” and knew more about 
billiards and mint-juleps than about conic sections 
or Sophocles. In after years, when God had made 
them both shining lights in the ministry, they 
continued their cordial intimacy. Twenty years 
ago, Alexander said to me, ** Kirk's power is not 
in his pen; but in delivery he is the superbest 
speaker in New England, and even surpasses 
Summerfield.” Alexander's power did lie in his 
pen. In authorship he was_a terrible toiler, and 
his elaborate Review articles,—his volumes on 
experimental religion,—and scores of capital 
little books for the American Sunday School Union 
would make as formidable a list of works as 
those which came from the industrious hand of 
Washington Irving. 

None of his many volumes would be of more in- 
terest to my Methodist brethren than his ‘* Thoughts 
on Preaching,” published by the Seribners, in New 
York. He had a special fondness for writing 
and chatting about sermon-making. As I look at 
his photograph,—the serene benignant face with 
a sly humor playing about the mouth—I recall a 
wonderful morning I once spent with him in his 
study in New York. He had just been moving. 
and was overhauling old letters and re-arranging 
his library in its pew quarter. Fine as his library 
was, he carried a still larger one in hishead. The 
turning-up of old letters brought out several from 
his intimate friend Joun SUMMERFIELD. In one 
of these epistles from Summerfield—written in a 
smooth, lady-like hand—occarred this sentence: 
‘I study my plan thoroughly beforehand, and 
then leave the selection of my language until I 
get into the pulpit, for the best word always comes 
to me in the heat of the moment.” That sentence 
might well be written in gold on every minister's 
study-wall. 

After a fine tribute to Summerfield, Dr. Alex- 
ander took up four or five huge packages of 
sermons, tied up in brown paper with whip- 
cord, and kicking them all playfully over 
into a corner he said tome, ‘“* There, Mr. Cuyler, 
goes the labor of my life. And now, after twenty 
years of experience, I declare to you candidly that 
if I could live my life over again, I never would 
take one of those manuscripts with me into my 


and not on paper. We are sacrificing preaching 
to essay-reading. Yet I would have thorough 
preparation, (with a good concordance, which is 
worth tome more than my library,) and then I 
go for a free delivery with great enthusissm. My 
young friend! aim at a high degree ¢ passion in 
preaching, especially when you are preaching the 
doctrines. Argument made. red-hot by passion 
and holy fire is what pleases people and holds 
them. Argument admits of great vehemence 
and fire. But no man <an be a great preacher 
without great feelins- Aim at a high and holy 
enthusiasm. The Old Greek tragedies used to 
stir people up. and keep open the founts of rage 
and tears, Many ministers are enthusiastic about 
other thins, such as art, poetry, history, authorship, 
or poles. Their week-day conversation is full of 
enteftainment, but their Sabbath sermon is like a 
sponge from which all the moisture has been 
squeezed out. Live for your sermon; live in 
your sermon. Get some starling to cry sermon, 
sermon, sermon. The best discourses are the efflux 
of a man’s best thoughts and feelings during the 
whole week. 

“If you would preach well, pray. Even 
wsthetically considered, one hour of prayer is a 
better preparation than a day of study. Keep 
your mind ina glow. Write when you are ina 
glow. Our young preachers are too much in the 
habit of frying all the unction out of a sermon over 
alamp.” (Thatisa capital expression). ‘* Read 
as much as you can; but prepare your sermons 
with as total a forgetfulness of the language of 
books as possible. I am growivg jealous of even 
looking into a book, while making my sermon, 
The Bible is, after all, the one book of the preacher. 
We may be exhausted, but the Bible never! Make 
the Bible your prayer book ; cut off all superfluous 
studies, and come back to the word of God, 
Make scripture the interpreter of scripture. 
When I prepare my best discourses, I have 
nothing by me but my Bible and my concordance.” 

These are golden words for many a reader of 
Zion’s HERALD who is making ready, this very 
week, his ** beaten oil” for the sanctuary. With 
such rich, profitable talk—the droppings of a full 
honeycomb—did my learned friend discourse to 
meon that May morning. Alas! those lips are 


dent Edwards in the Princeton cemetery. He 
died in 1859; and with sad eyes his bereaved 
flock still read his name, in marble, on the walls 
of the Fifth Avenue Church in New York. He 
was a delightful preacher for them; but nota 
man for the masses, We have often thought 
that a combination of the best qualities of James 
W. Alexander and of Henry Ward Beecher in one 
man would make the most glorious preacher of 
the age. For Beecher lacks what Alexander so 
richly possessed, viz: prefound Biblical knowl- 
edge, and thorough mastery of theology. Since 
Providence did not see fit to create both those 
great men in one, it were a wise course for young 
ministers to study what is most worthy of imita- 
tion in each of them. Mr. Greeley was not far 
wrong when he once said to me, ‘* Ward Beecher 
is not so much a minister, as he is a grand relig- 
ious stump-speaker.” Yet thercin lies very much 
of the * hiding of his power.” 

I have devoted so large a portion of this sheet 
to Dr. James W, Alexander that I have little space 
left for his yet more gifled brother Appison. 


Hodge of Princeton once said in the General 


greatest man I ever knew.” This seems ex- 
travagant praise from such an authority; but it 
is generally conceded that he was, by far, the 
most remarkable man of his day in the Presby- 
terian Church. What he did was done with such 
perfect ease, was so done as if it were but by- 
play, that he always gave an impression of still 
more prodigious possibilities. 

His memory was equal to Lord Macaulay’s. He 
could repeat a sermon accurately from a single 
reading; and he held whole books in solution, as 
water holds a chemical salt. After his severe 
studies, he used to read Tacitus and Plato for 
amusement. The noblest monuments of his 
erudition are his commentaries on Isaiah, the 
Psalms and the book of Acts. A sby, reserved 
bachelor—who fled at the sight of a woman—he 
came forth occasiosally from under his mountain 
of books to astonish the people of Philadelphia 
and New York with some of the most brilliant and 
original discourses ever uttered in the American 
pulpit. The lawyers of the ‘‘ Quaker city” will 
tell you, to this day, of the prodigious impression 
produced on them by his famous sermons on 
** The Broken and Contrite Heart,” on ‘“* Remem- 
ber Lot’s Wife,” and ‘‘The Faithful Saying 
Worthy of all Acceptation.” His printed dis- 
courses give but an inadequate idea of their 
tremendous power when first delivered to immense 
and breathless crowds of auditors. As I look at 
the photograph before me of my beloved friend, I 
can recall his full rosy cheeks,and the square intel- 
lectual head, which we college boys used to say, 
‘* looked like Napoleon's.” I can hear again that 
melodious voice, which sometimes rang ont 
through the vestibule into the street, and some- 
times sank to the plaintive sweetness of the lute. 
T owe to him more than to any teacher I ever sat 
before; and often when I have thrown down my 
pen discouraged before a difficult passage I have 
said to myself—would to God that I had the eye 
to penetrate and the pen to handle this text, that 
belonged to Addison Alexander! 

The pulpit of Methodism is rich (never more 
so) in men of polished culture and vast popular 
power; but to them I need not fear to commend 
the study of those two finished workmen—at once 
the pride and joy of Presbyterianism—the two 
brothers ALEXANDER. 





CHRISTIAN PEDIGREE. 
BY R. F. FULLER. 
There is nobility of blood, 
A high and holy line, 
A caste of Christian brothe rhood 
And character divine. 
I pant for this pure pedigree! 
O! may my name enroll 
Glory and immortality 
And nobleness of soul! 


The wine of life, by Jesus given 





And in atonement poured, 
Makes sons of God and heirs of heaven 
And brothers of the Lord. 
All that the earth has truly grest, j 
Though time and space divide, < 
Whether they early live or late, 
Are in this line allied. 


Whether of high or kumble lot, 
This lineage they can claim, 

And though the world may: know them not, 
They have a heavenly fame. 





THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
BY PROF. E. P. EVANS. 

Towards the end of the second century, men- 
tion is mude ‘in ecclesiastical writings of cemete- 
ries publicly recognized as the property of the 
church, To this category belong the famous cata- 
combs of Saint Callixtus. But this change brought 
with it new difficulties and dangers. The Imperi- 
al government was very jealous of associations, and 
did not permit them to exist, much less to acquire 
and hold property, without a strict examinatiea 
as to whether political purposes were at the bottom 
of them. It was not uncommon for conspiracies 
against the state to veil and mature their planus | 
under the covert of ostensibly religious organiza- 
tions, There was only one way in which the 
Christians could unite aud act in a corporate ca- 
pacity without exciting the suspicion of the 
authorities, namely, as collegia funeraticia, or fu- 
neral societies. These already existed among the 
Romans, and were composed of poor people who 
contributed equal sums to a common fund out of 
which the funeral expenses of each member were 
to be defrayed. Thus the poorest person in the 
fraternity, however stinted his means of living, was 
sure of having a respectable burial after death, 
and an obolus put under his tongue wherewith to 
pay his passage with the grim ferryman ; a matter 
of no small account in the minds of those who 
believed that the wat of proper funeral rites 
would condemn their souls to wander a hundred 
years along the shore of the dark and bitter 
Acheron, 
The emperors, seeing that polities were utterly 
foreign to these associations, readily approved 
them, although with the express proviso that the 
members should meet only once a month to pay 
their quotas. They usually bore the name of some 
god, as worshipers of Hercules, Diana, Antin- 
ous or Jupiter (cultores Herculis, etc); precisely 
as many charitable societies in our day bear the 
names of patron saints. The constitution and 
by-laws of these organizations have been recently 
discovered in the ancient city of Lanuvium, now 
called Civita Lavinia, and situated about sixteen 
miles from Rome, near the Appian Way. We 
learn from these statutes that each contrier, or 
member of the brotherhood, paid an admission fee 
of four dollars (one hundred sesterces) and a 
bottle of good wine, and afterwards a monthly 
tax of twenty cents. In the event of his death be 
was buried by the society, or if he in his will had 
designated any one for this office, the society con- 
tributed sixteen dollars towards the expense, and 
gave, besides, the sum of four cents to each 
member who took part in the ceremonies. The 
object of this regulation was to render the last 
honors paid to the deceased as imposing and re- 
spectable as possible. If the ungenerous master 
of a slave belonging to the association refused to 
give up his body for burial, the proper funeral rites 
were performed to his effigy. The proceedings of 
these fraternities were by no means of a melancholy 
character. Some of the meetings were wholly 
social and festive; on such occasions it was posi- 
tively forbidden to speak of business or to make 
complaints in order that the joy might not be 
disturbed, or in the words of the statute “to the 
end that we may dine freely and cheerfully.” 
Still all excess of hilarity was penally repressed. 
If a brother arose from his place and became 
boisterous he was fined twelve cents; if he was 
guilty of stultiloquium, or the saying of foolish and 
silly things, he rendered himself liable to a mulct 
of forty-eight cents, or eighty cents if the said 
stupidity had been addressed to the president. 

However it may have been with the old Roman, 
we feel assured that in most modern convivial 
societies, such a regulation would be a rich and 








In genius the younger brother stood first. Dr. 


Assembly, “the late Addison Alexander was the | 


resulting from fees and fines was administered by 
questors, who were under the general supervision 
of a higher order of dignitaries called curators, 
whose duty it was to direct the location and con- 
struction of the sepulchres, the dedication of 
which was attended with great feasting. The 


original system of equal payments gradually fell 
into disuse, and the jation 1 the char- 
acter of a joint stock company in which each took 
as many shares as he wished, and, inthe dis- 
tiibution, received as many sepulchral niches as 
he owned shares. These he sold at an advance 
or retained or gave away at his pleasure. 

Now the Christians, as a sect, and not as indi- 
viduals, obtained and kept possession of their 
catacombs by organizing themselves into collegia 
funeraticia under this general law for corpora- 
tions. By so doing they were not only left un- 
disturbed, but were positively protected by the 
empire in their rights of property. No conditions 
were imposed by the State which would com- 
promise their faith in the least. Their associa- 
tions were in form modeled after those of the 
pagans already described ; their treasury was sup- 
plied by the monthly cox.tributions, stips menstrua ; 
and in an ancient inscription they are desig- 
nated in the same manner by the title of eultores 
verbi, worshipers of the Word. 


This power of association is farther exemplified 
in the relies of paganism incorporated in so much 
of the paraphernalia of medieval and modern 
ritualism. The very title of pontiff which distin- 
guishesthe head of the Roman hiearrchy goes 
back through a long line of pagan consuls and 
kings for more than twenty-five centuries to the 
chief of Tarquin’s bridge-builders (pons pontifex.) 
Converted Romans blended with the new faith the 
material of the polytheistic cults which they had 
abandoned, tapers, incense and vases placed at 
the entrance of the temples, and containing lustral 
water. Apollo, as the herdman of Admetas, or 
Mercury carrying a lamb were made symbolical 
of the Good Shepherd. Orpheus taming ferecious 
beasts by his music represents the power of Jesus 
in regenerating sinful souls by His word. On 
one sarcophagus Pluto and Proserpina are trans- 
formed into the Saviour and the Virgin Mary. In 
the catacombs of St. Callixtus Christ is seen sur- 
rounded by auditors like a philosopher in his 
school or a rhetorician among his pupils, whilst 
over their heads is a semi-circular arch with 
vines and fruits gathered by bacchanal genii. On 
the tomb of Bassus, Jesus has the head and locks 
of Olympian Jove. 

But it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
questions of sacred iconography. Its object is 
simply to correet (principally on the authority of 
Signor de Rossi) certain popular misconceptions 
as to the origin of the Roman catacombs. The 
absurdity of supposing that the Roman Campagna 
could have been perforated with these excavations 
by a feeble and persecuted sect must be apparent 
to every one who gives the subject a moment's at- 
tention. The work could never have been done 
against the will of the authorities. Recent in- 
vestigations have also shown that at a very early 
period the church at Rome comprised among its 





‘menibérs some of the most ilfustrivus of the aris- 


tocracy. There is strong presumptive evidence 
that persons of the imperial household, descend- 


Fants of the Antonines, kinsmen of Marcus Aure- 


lius, and the grandsons of Pomponius Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero, became Christians. At least the 
common notion that Christianity durivg the first, 
second and third centuries was received only by 
the poor and despised, and that its adherents were 
constantly hunted like wild beasts is emphatically 
contradicted by the testimony of the Catacombs. 
According to Tertullian the tombs of the faithful 
were first disturbed in Africa when Hilarianus 
was governor, At Rome the Emperor Valerianus 
was the first o forbid the Christians to enter their 
Catacomvs, and even this decree was revoked by 
Gallieaus his son and successor. But from this 
time, the sense of security was lost, and the sub- 
terranean cemeteries were henceforth hid as far as 
possible from the public eye. 





BISMARK’S POLICY. 
BY KEY. GEORGE PRENTICE. 


There cannot. be the least doubt that, more than 
any other s‘atesman of Europe, Bismark is a rep- 
resentative man. For years he has advocated the 
closer combination of the German States, and the 
bestowal of their united powers upon one great, 
central and energetic administration, or, in other 
words, on Prussia. This policy was obviously 
enough the proper and even the indispensable one 
for a Prussian statesman. Twenty-two German 
States were represented in the late North German 
Parliament, and several that naturally should have 
been included there were through their own choice 
not represented. A certain tie had connected 
these and the other German States before the war 
of last summer, but it was one which promoted 
conflict rather than unity of action. That war 
was Bismark’s conception, and its fruits in Gerinan 
politics he is now busy to secure. 
In presenting his project for a Federal Consti- 
tution to the commissioners of the twenty-two 
German States there represented, whose President 
he was, Count Bismark naturally aimed at the 
establishment of his ideas, and incidentally touched 
on what he considers the radical political vice of 
Germany. After re ling the co ioners of 
the times of ancient Germanic grandeur, and 
showing that in the Middle Ages Germany seemed 
more likely to retain its oneness than any other 
European power, he preceeds thus: How did we 
lose our unity? Why have we becn unable until 
to-day to regain it? The fault is due, in a single 
word, to that excessive sentiment of manly inde- 
pendence which, in Germany, impelled the indi- 
vidual, the hamlet and the race, to trust rather in 
their own forces than in those of the community, 
We have lacked that flexibility of the individual 
and the race whereby men bow to the good of the 
nation, a flexibility which has enabled neighbor- 
ing nations to secure, before ourselves, the bless- 
ings to which we aspire. 

He then exhorted the assembly, in the tone of 
a master, to beware of failing in their work 
through this same excessive individualism. His 
constitutional project really proposes to put the 
smaller Germanic powers into the hands of Prus- 
sia through the action ef their own representa- 
tives, chosen just when Prussian influence was 
omnipotent. The engagements now made by 
these minor States are not, however, reversible, 
secession from the new Federation being. by a 
formal article of the Constitution, declared im- 
possible. 








A change of this moment in the political affairs | 


of Germany could not be wrought without con- 
siderable discussion. Bismark did not present 
any detail of the reasons upon which the pro- 
posed changes are based, so that his views and 
policy are only to be ascertained from the pro- 
' posed Constitution, and his speeches in repiy to 
ithe arguments directed against various parts of 
this scheme. Secure of a large majority in the 
lassembly, be really dictated its course somewhat 
impatiently, and bis reply to opponents had in 
them the echo of the guns of Sadowa. 


places in them were then distributed by lot. The | 


thorough enough in its demand for concessions 
to the central, which always Means the Prussian, 
administration. This, however, he gently dis- 
missed with the hint that something must be 
yielded to respectable though unreasonable preju- 
dices, and that, in his judgment, enough was 
really demanded.. He was especially severe on 
those who suggested the use of violence against 
German princes who might oppose Prussian dom- 
ination. It is amusing to witness the astute Min- 
iste r’s horror of violence. He says: ‘Still less 
can we, as the gentleman seemed to desire, ap- 
peal to violence, to the preponderant power of 
Prussia, to obtain forcibly ® concession not spon- 
taneously offered. Use violence! and against 
whom? Against allies who faithfully assisted us 
in the moment of peril, or against princes with 
whom we have just sealed, 8s we trust, an eternal 
peace,—in the ordinary sense, at least, of the 
word eternal in this world?” We all know how 
brief the eternities of poli treaties have been, 
and can but admire the frankness of Bismark's 
words, 

But most of the difficulties arose from that ex- 
cessive individualism rebuked by Bismark, and 
which naturally opposes itself to Prussian aggran- 
dizement. Some Prussian commissioners bad in- 
timated the existence of a right in the Prussian 
Parliament to review and, if it saw fit, to reject 
the work of the North German Parliament. This 


the Prussian Chambers a stronghold against mo- 
narchical absojutism. These liberals, however, 
had been too often crushed by the haughty minis- 
ter to give him further trouble. On this oceasion, 
he was content to remind them that no such right 
inhered in that body; that in case of such a pro- 
ceeding, it would be equally 'y to submit 
the Constitution to each of the other States repre- 
sented in the North German Parliament; and 
finally that there was no time to be lost in this 
manner. Pointing out to the members the essen- 
tial features of his scheme, the general powers 
entrusted to the Federal Legislative Power, and 
that details could be discussed there at leisure, 
he closed by saying abruptly: ** Labor assiduously 
and rapidly, gentlemen. Get Germany once into 
the saddle; she will ride well of herself.” 

A deputy from Schleswig, Herr Kryger, de- 
sired to know whether the region which he rep- 
resented, being unnecessary to the geographical 
unity of North Germany, might not be permitted 
to resume its former autonomy, and received for 
his comfort, the ambiguous reply, ** Why, yes it 
may, and yet, perhaps, it may not.” To like in- 
quiries in regard to Prussian Poland, Bismark re- 
plied with an emphatic and almost brutal energy, 
** Poland cannot be permitted to regain her nation- 
ality at the expense of Germanic unity and power. 
Indced there is no longer any Polish nation. This 
delusion is maintained by factious nobles and the 
Catholic priesthood for purposes of their own. 
Renounce forever the vain hope of reviving 
Poland.” This, in brief, is the spirit of Bismark’s 
somewhat extended reply. 

It will be seen from this short report how com- 
pletely the position of the Minister as the political 
master of North Germa Beccemined by the 





members of -ttre~ , 
almost defiantly, it was accepted by himself. 
Neither Richelieu nor Strafford ever addressed a 
legislative body in more magisterial terms. For 
want of time, no array of arguments in support 
of his measures had been prepared by the Minis- 
ter; for want of time, no full discussion of details 
could be allowed ; for want of time, the right of peti- 
tion had not been named ; indeed, want of time was 
the constant excuse for whatever was not judged 
to be well done, or not done at all. The plausible 
pretense for this haste was found in Article 6th 
of the Provisional Treaty of Alliance concluded 
on the 18th of last August. It runs as follows: 
«The Alliance shall remain in force until the 
conclusion of the new Federal compact, and, in 
any event, for the term of a year, in case the new 
Federal compact should not be concluded before 
the expiration of this period.” 


But as this Provisional Alliance was the work 


‘lof Bismark himself, and as he has guided the 


political movements of North Germany prelim- 
inary to the assembling of the Federal Parliament, 
and all this with the time fixed for the expiration 
of the Alliance in his mind. we may rationally 
conclude that he was moved by some motive 
which he did not care to reveal when he deelared 
to those who favored delay: ** should we fail to 
accomplish our work, gentlemen, TI should not 
try to carry the business through. I have never 
refused my services to my King and my country, 
but then I should refuse them, and I would leave 
those to disentangle the chaos who had brought 
it to pass.” : 

The quarrel with France was doubtless already 
distinetly in the mind of the Prussian statesman, 
and, for. that, he needed command of the entire 
military force of the Federated States. This was 
secured to him by the Provisional Alliance until 
next Angust, but it would hardly be safe to begin 
negotiations liable to issue in war with Napoleon 
in regard to Luxemburg, with a possibility cf 
losing the control of half his forces, perhaps 
in the very crisis of the war. The new Con- 
stitution gives Bismark ful control of the North 
German army, and, for m indefinite time, does 
not even permit the Federal Parliament to fix 
the sums needful to suppert it. In this way the 
Crown holds the war power completely in its 
hands. How greatly the position of the minister 
would be improved in his negotiations with France 
by the previous concessimn of these very liberal 
and surely dangerous grnts of authority, we can 
see at a glance. 

* To show how bent upor securing this power the 
Prussian leader was I quite again Bismark’s own 
language: ‘We desire then that degree of 
liberalism which is comyatible with the common 
safety. We cannot attempt here to define its 
limits. What is ultimatly compatible with this 
safety ? What institutions does it admit of now? 
Is a transitional period needful? How long is 
such a period to endure! Our intention cannot 
be to conceal the miliary budget from your 
knowledge, even during he period,—indispensa- 
ble in my opinion,—wkn you would have to 
treat itas a fixed budget We should proceed,— 
so far as my ideas on tis subject have had time 
to become clear,—in tis way: there would be 
submitted to you, in all:ases, a budget embracing 
all the expenses of theSonfederation, and conse- 
quently the military «penses. Only for some 
years you could not .uch this budget, or work 
any changes in it no\approved by the Federal 





Generalissimo. Possily the Generalissimo may 
share some of your idas; he may say to himself: 
I can and will drop seh or such a chapter; but 
you must grant us a priod during which the ex- 
| istence of the Feder: army will not depend on 
| the chances of a parlimentary majority.” 

When once he ha gained the power so ear- 
nestly insisted uponjis opposition to the schemes 
of France startled tb world. The plots of Han- 
overian re-actionistswere sternly repressed, and 
Prussia found herseiplaced in a position to exer- 
cise the political hgemony of Europe. Low 
will she use this poer? Pregnant quesiion ! 


| perennial source of reyenuc. The common fund | One objection to his plan was, that it is not; Berlin, May 24th,.867. 


was an effort on the part of the liberals to make 


STICK TO YOUR COLORS. 


Rey. Charles Garrett, in an address before the 
Wesleyan Home Missionary Society, spoke thus 
appropriately : 

In these days when there is so much toying with 
Rome, we ought to endeavor to keep as far from 
it as possible. There is something in their modes 
of worship, and some things, perhaps, in the very 
construction of our chapels, that we ought to avoid 
most carefully. If we trained our people for the 
Established Church, and the Established Church 
trained people for Rome, and Rome handed them 
over to the devil, we were responsible. Thank 
God, we had a good character in the country, and 
God gave us grace to maintain our character. I 
look upon it that we ought most jealously to 
guard our reputation for knowing the right way 
tothe cross. [Hear, hear.] Everybody expected 
a Methodist to be ready with an auswer to the 
question ** What must I do to be saved ?” IT was 
very much strack with a little incident that took 
place down in Lancashire a short time ago. An 
old man in one of their villages, a dear and ear- 
nest godly man, such as God has given them 
thousands of, was called Old Willey. Everybody 
respected him, for « good man would be respected 
everywhere. Let our young friends take care of 
their moral character, O! a good moral charac- 
ter is of immense value to a man. 

A farmer was taken ill, and a medical man was 
ealled in, and the medical man examined the in- 
valid. When he came down stairs he said to the 
'guod lady of the house, ** Your husband is in a 


New serious condition; I don’t say he is in dan- 


er, but I eannot help having some anxiety about 

im, and I would advise you to send for some- 
body to talk to him about his soul.” When the 
doctor had gone the good woman went and told 
her husband as much as she thought proper of 
what had passed. She said, ** The doctor thinks 
you had better send for somebody to talk to you 
about your soul. Whom shall 1 send for, old 
Willey or the Parson?” The old farmer looked 
up rather perplexed. He said, ‘* Did the doctor 
say I was going to die?” *‘* Well no,” she said, 
“he did not say you were going to die, but he did 
say you were in rather a critical condition ;" he 
said, ** L hardly know what to do; if I thought I 
was going to get better 1 would have the Parson, 
—[a laugh]—but if I thought I was going to die 
I would have Willey.” [Renewed laughter.) If 
ow wa were going to die, they liked to have a 

cthodist by their side, and hear blessed Method- 
ist hymns, and I say to my dear young friends, 
“be hearty and thorough and earnest and old- 
fashioned in your Methodism.” [Hear, hear.] 
Then it is very important that you should not only 
be Methodists yourselves, but in connection with 
our young people, try to make them Methodists. 
1 want my children to be what Iam. If God 
were to speak to me this night about my dear lit- 
tle Charlie at home and say, ** What would you 
like him to be of ail things under heaven?” I 
would say, ** Make him an honest, soul-saving 
Methodist preacher.” (Hear, hear.] The coun- 
try cannot do without them, and God does not in- 
tend that it shall. Only take care that our young 
people grow up intelligent Methodists, and they 
will be as much needed now as ever they were. 





TEXTUS REOEPTUS. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
The brother Anselinus, in his cell, 
Scrolled the New Testament wondrous well. 
Letter by letter across the page 
Crept on the marvelous heritage. 
Before each chapter he treasured space 
For a rare device or an angel's face. 
With gold and azure and crimson lives 
He traced the shape of his quaint designs. 
Initial letters, once rade and bare, 
Under his tinting grew warm and fair: 
And flowers of the choicest twined and clung 
Where vines depended and branches swung. 
Amid a desert of blackest text 
They succored the niind of one perplexed, 
Making oases in which to pause 
And meditate upon holy laws. 
For brother Anselmus, morn by morn, 
Saw better visions of beauty born; 
And over his labors, night by night, 
Sat reasoning in calm delight, 
Until it passed to a cloister jest 
That with him to work was to be at rest. 
But many scoffed when they did not see 
A fitting end to his mystery ; 
And some asserted—as friars do— 
That brother Anselmus was not true, 
For he spent his effort, as they averred, 
On the other work than the Blessed Word— 
“A deed of guilt,” since it dared withstand 
Their Abbot's saintliest reprimand. 
Thus they who caviled and he who toiled 
Apart, in their daily life recoiled. 
Yet the lonely monk at his ancient desk 
Wove in black-letter with arabesque. 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark and Luke 
Were far in the front of his vellum book. 
And then, succeeding to these, went on 
The precious record of loving John, 
The Acts and Epistles manifold 
Of saints, whose titles were wrought in gold. 
At last his pen, with a careful touch, 
Delayed at the name he loved so much, 
Entering truly and well upon 
The first Epistle of dear Si. John. 
Its glorious message of comfort brought 
That peace which Anselmus long had sought. 
And he traced the lines with a tender care, 
For thoughts of joy which were hidden there. 
Initial-letter and chapter-head 
Were never bedaubed with heedless red; 
But lovingly, and with patient art, 
Became the history of his heart. 
As if he wrote for the world indeed, 
That story of faith which God can read. 
And once, late on in the winter gloom, 
When his lamp but feebly lit the room, 
He saw in the focus of its rays 
A sentence, fashioned of trust and praise, 
That ‘‘ Whatsoever of God is born 
Overcometh all earthly scorn, 
** And this, our faith, is the victory 
Which overcomethb its enmity.” 
The brother Anselmus laid his quill 
Quietly down and pondered still; 
And then, with a heart relieved from doubt, 
He scrolied it in golden ink throughout; 
And pone but the angels floating by 
Had caught the sound of his final sigh. 
But they found him at matins, still and cold, 
His dead lips touching the text of gold; 
And when they bore him away to rest, 
They placea his volume upon his breast, 
Clasping his hands above the word 


For which he listened and which he heard. 
--The Round Table. 





A PROTRACTED MEETING IN INDIA. 


BY REV. J. M. THOBURN. 


The reader who glances at this heading, at 
once begins to picture to himself a church in some 
town or city on the plains cf the Ganges, with its 
pulpit, altar, pews, preachers, members, congrega- 
tion, singing, praying, exhorting, and, most prab- 
ably, shoutings. He thinks of nightly meetings, 
of a crowded house, deep awakenings, clear con- 
versions, and a powerful religious influence per- 
vading the community. I wish I could write of 
all this, but I am sorry tosay that as yet, in India, 
the term protracted meeting does not imply all of 
this, nor the half of it. Perhaps the reader may 
think that I need not have used it at all; but in 
the hope of doing a little to throw light on our 
missionary work as it is, I shall venture to speak 
of a series of services which I lately attended in 
a town called Kunderki, near Moradabad, as a 


protracted meeting. 


The preaching force was strong enough ina 
numerical view, at least, consisting of the presid- 
ing elder, Rev. E. W. Parker, two native preach- 
crs, one exhorter and myself. Of members we 
had about a dozen, but only three of them were 
residents of the town, so that we had little or no 
local influence to help us. Our meetings were 
held in a smaM yard, enclosed on three sides by 








met late in the evening in order to accommodate 
the natives, who often remain in the fields an hour 
or more after dark. A chair was usually pro- 
vided for Mrs. Parker, who always attended ; but 
the two missionaries sat on a low cot, as is the 
usual custom when visiting the poorer classes of 
natives. The native helpers were provided with 
a cot, while the other natives sat cross-legged on 
blankets, or squatted down around a fire which 
was always kept burning near the preacher. 

On entering this place of worship, each native 
Christian, as well as each preacher, kneeled for a 
few moments in silent prayer. This. good old 
custom, once universal in Methodism, but which 
has long since been delegated by American 
Methodists to their preachers exclusively, bids 
fair to become a prominent feature of Indian 
Methodism, It is nendable in every way. 
It is simply a shame for a Christian worshiper to 
take his seat in the house of God as he would on 
the cars, or at a coneert. 

We seldom found more than two or three per- 
sons waiting for us, but we could easily gather in 
a small company by singing a hymn, the voice of 
singing being our only church-bell. A dozen or 
more women would come stealthily into the yard, 
and covering their heads, and averting their faces 
from the two missionaries, would slip into some 
of the open doors near at hand, where they could 
see without danger of being seen, and if need be, 
scold without danger of being replied to. The 
girls were less shy, and usually half «a dozen of 
them sat by the fire, and listened attentively to all 
the exercises. Of men and boys we had seldom 
less than twenty present, and semetimes nearly 
fifty. 

When the congregation was gathered, the 
meeting was opened in the usual way, by sing- 
ing a hymn, and prayer. Then followed singing 
again, after which the sermon, and sometimes a 
short prayer meeting. The nights were very 
chilly, and with nothing but the open sky over 
us, we could not often protract the services more 
than an hour. 

The reader must not suppose, however, that our 
meetings invariably followed the order indicated 
above. We were not in our own church, and we 
had to submit to the terms of those who opened, 
not their doors, but their yard to us. Many of 
the men brought their pipes, and kept up an in- 
cessant smoking. The women brought their little 
wheels, and improved the time spinning cotton ; 
while those who lived in the yard sat by little 
fires near the door, and baked unleavened cakes 
on the coals for their evening repast. About the 
middle of the service the men, who had been 
drawing water for irrigating the fields with pul- 
leys drawn by oxen, usually came in, driving the 
oxen through the congregation, and for the time 
putting a stop to the services. One night while I 
was praying we were thus invaded, and a native 
called out to. me, * Look out, Sahib! the oxen 
are coming!” I poet and without rising from 
my knees, turned a big ox aside from our pulpit, 
(?)'and then telling the boys to become quiet, 
resumed my prayer again, without shocking the 
propriety of any native present. Another eve- 
ning a missionary was preaching, when the same 
interruption occurred. He saw that the point he 
had been trying to make was lost, and so, turn- 
ing to a big ox which was making its way to its 
own door, he cried out, like Isaiah, ‘* The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib,” 
ete., and thereupon began a new sermon. 

At first our preaching was freqtently inter- 
rupted by Mohammedans, who wished to dispute 
with us; but we declined all controversy during 
divine worship, and invariably challenged them 
to meet us at any fixed time and place for the 
express purpose of discussion. Our challenge 
was never accepted, and after a few evenings they 
left us to ourselves, 








We held meetings in this way at night, and, 
meanwhile, talked and preached by day in the 


‘portunity. A few omer 


that we were doing some good. 
The women in this country are our most un 


their husbands had declared their intention to em- 
brace the new religion, and at once the whole 
neighborhood became a disturbed hornet’s nest. 
They scolded, they threatened, they lied beyond 


shame of their children; and finally one enraged 
wife made off to her father's house, where she 


become a Christian. 
Our meeting, after continuing about ten days, 
closed without any one professing conversion or 


work when the people are moved in any way, 
and sucha stirring up as we witnessed is very un- 


leaven and hid it among these lowly people, 
and rejoiced because we saw a ferment which 


should be leavened. 


dred, five hundred perhaps, have been converted 
in a single revival. We think of precious days in 


congregations of the Lord's people when the 
Spirit was poured out from on high, and as the 
hallowed memories of those blessed seasons 
crowd in upon the soul, the longing cry of the 
Psalmist comes unbidden to the lips, “* My flesh 
longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where 
no water is; to see thy power and thy glory, so 
have I seen thee in the sanctuary.” Here we 
have no spacious temple, no rejoicing multitude, 
no throngs of converts, and we cannot but feel 
the contrast when we think of the past, or hear 
of the blessings of the present. And yet I 
cannot say that [ like this kind of work less than 
the best I have ever shared at home. It has 
its own attractions. It magnifies God's grace 
more than the hume work, because it aims at more, 
it pledges more, it has promise of more. The 
weary watcher finds more joy in looking at the 
first gray pencils of light in the eastern sky, than 
in gazing upon the noon-day sun. I wish I could 
be in America in these stirring times; but I would 
rather preach to these people, among the oxen, 
and spinning-wheels, with the earth for my ecar- 
pet and the stars for my gaslights, than do any 
other work which our needy world can offer.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 





HERBERT'S CHURCH AND PARSONAGE. 


Let us take a walk of three miles or so out to 
**Wilion House,” through the Fisherton suburb 
crossing the Avon, and we will stop first at Be- 
merton, about two miles from the city. In this 
obscure village George Herbert lived and labored, 
following out his own words,— 

“‘ Be useful where thou livest.” 
Tt was while walking over this very road, Izaak 
Walton relates, that Herbert stopped to aid a 
countryman whose cart had been upset, and for 
this reason arrived late and dirty at a social musi- 
cal meeting of his friends and brother clergymen 
in Salisbury; upon being rallied for such an un- 
seemly operation, he said that, ‘‘the thought of 
what he had done would prove music to him at 
midnight.” 
Turning off the main road down a quiet Jane, 
on one side of which is a thick wood, is the little 
church of Bemerton, somewhat larger than St. 
Lawrence Church on the Isle of Wight, but wee | 
would match pretty well for smallness and humil- 
ity. It has one minute window upon a side, four 
tiny buttresses, a red-tiled roof, and a low flat 
cupola with a vane; in the interivr are seven 
~— on each side of the narrow aisle, and a gal- 
ery for the choir. 
Almost within sight of the proud mansion of 


his own illustrious Pembroke family, here the 


Rector of Bemerton, and the glory of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. fed his illiterate flock. And 
he hesitated long before he assumed even this 
humble post, so that a tailor happening to be at 
Wilton House, so ‘says Izaak Walton, made his 
eanonieals in great haste, he putting of his silken 
clothes and his sword to assume them. Yellow 


tottering gravestones stand around this diminu- 
houses in which some friendly natives lived. We ' tive edifice and crowd up under its shadow, and 





town and surrounding villages, as we found op- |sister, and soon 
had some in- | faithful 

terest in Christianity; but n ng whatever oc- } become : ‘esta- 

curred to indicate any special influence of our | ment with her, and began for the first time to read 

meeting for four or five days, when the belligerent |it with real interest. One day she thoughtlessly 

attitude of the women first gave us reason to hope |set her chamber window open upon it, and the 


told us that it was working, and that the whole 


witbin its lowly walls, under, the altar-table, Her- 
bert was buried. He taught us that a man is 
made no greater nor less by his place. He is 
what he isin himself. Nothing can lower him if 
his heart be above. Does his own poor earthly 
life lie buried here,— 
** Gone, 
* nye underground: as flowers depart 

‘o see their mother-root when they have blown?” 


Yet that sweet, Christlike soul, now ‘past 
changing,” sings :— 


“T bud again.” 


- 
The parsonage where Herbert lived stands just 
across the little lane that runs by the side of the 
church. His own study is shown, I noticed no 
other houses immediately around, A_ larger 
church is to be erected near by, by the Herbert 
family, to bear the name of the t. Sweeter 
than ever to me since this visit to erton have 
George Herbert's poems with all their odd con- 
ceits grown, and, above all, that gem :— 


‘*Teach me, my Lord and King, 
In all things thee to see; 
And what I do fn anything 
To do it as for Thee. 


All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
But for this tincture (for thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean. 
This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold: 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told!” 


—Old England. 





NONE OTHER NAME. 


A few persons were collected round a blind 
man, who had _ taken his station on a bridge over 
a London canal. and was reading from an em- 
bossed Bible. Receiving from the passers-by of 
their carnal things, he was ministering to them 
spiritual things. A gentleman, on his way home 
from the city, was led by curiosity to the outskirts 
of the erowd, Just then the poor man, who was 
reading in the fourth chapter of the Acts, lost his 
place, and while trying to find it with his finger, 
kept repeating the last clanse he had read: 
**None other name—none other name—none 
other name.” Some of the people smiled at the 
blind man’s embarrassment; but the gentleman 
went away deeply musing. Tle had lately be- 
come convinced that he was a sinner, and had 
been trying, in many ways, to obtain peace of 
mind. But religious exercises, good resolutions, 
altered habits, all were ineffectual to relieve his 
conscience of its load and enable him to rejoice 
in God, The words he had heard from the blind 
man, however, rang their solemn music in his 
soul—** None other name!” When he reached 
his home and retired to rest, these words, like 
evening chime from village tower nestling among 
the trees, were still heard: ** None other name— 
none other name—none other!” And when he 
awoke, in more joyful measure, like matin bells 
saluting the morn, the strain continued; ** Nona 
other name—none other name—none other name!” 
The music entered his soul, and he awoke to a 
new life. ‘I see it all! I see it all! I have 
been trying to be saved by my own works—my 
repentance, my prayers, my reformation. 1 see 
my mistake. It is Jesus who alone can save, 
To Him I will look, ‘Neither is there salvation 
in any other. For there is none other name—._ 
—none other name—none other name—under 
heaven given among men whereby they must be 
saved.’” 





THE BIBLE A LIVING POWER. 
Miss H——, a girl in her sixteenth year, went 
from home to live in an adjoining State with a pious 
after became impressed by the 


of the good minister so recent) 
- She had brought a school T: : 





window falling, she saw her Testament to more, 
- | which to her was a great trial, though she did not 


compromising foes. They nearly always oppose | mention it, not being willing to have any one 
their husbands if they wish to become Christians. | know her interest in religion. 

and very frequently leave them when they find 
opposition useless. On this occasion they began {lated copy of the Bible among some rubbish in the 
a petty warfare by trying to smoke us out with | attic, and this she secretly sought and brought to 
with their little fires, rattling their wheels, beat- | her room as an invaluable treasure. Finding her 
ing the dogs, scolding the children, and finally | interest increase as she:continued to read, and not 
scolding and abusing the missionaries. Two of | having the whole book, she finally bought a Bible, 


She then remembered that she had seen a muti- 


regardless now who should know it. 

To her it was a wonderful book, and several 
verses in the last chapter fairly startled her: ‘I 
testify unto every man that heareth the words of 


measure; they bewailed their disgrace, and the |the prophecy of this book, If any man shall add 


unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book: And if any 


still remains, although her husband has not yet |man shall take away from the words of the book 


of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and 
from the things whieh are written in this book. 


being baptized. The reader in America may re- |He which testifieth these things saith, Surely I 
gret its failure, but we missionaries in India |come quickly: Amen.” 
called it a success, It is a great thing done in this 


Who is this that speaks with such authority? Is 
there indced a God of infinite power, searchin 
the heart and coming to judgement? Can T obtain 


usual in India. We took our little lump of |hisfavor? And she wrestled with the invisible One 


till by his Spirit he vouchsafed to her longing, 
waiting soul a gracious answer. 

Ah, words fail to give an adequate idea of the 
tide of divine love that flowed into that desolate 


When our semi-monthly mail arrives, and we |heart, that swept away its doubts and fears, and 
open our bundle of Advocates, our hearts are | filled it with peace and joy and sweet assurance 
strangely warmed as we read of gracious revivals |of pardon and eternal life. Christ was ‘a present 
in our native land. Fifty, a hundred, two hun- |Saviour; and that hour was never to be forgotten 


which sealed the covenant of grace between the 
Redeemer and her redeemed soul forever.—Ameri- 


the past, when we used to mingle in the joyous |can Messenger. 





FEASTING ON GOD'S WORD. 


‘*Where have you been reading this morning, 
uncle?” 

“Weel, Sandy,” said the old man, ‘I hae 
been gettin’ a wonderfu’ feast yesterday and the 
day out of the last twa verses o’ the aucht o’ 
Romans.” 

**And have you not read any more than these 
two verses in two days ?” asked Smith, with a little 
surprise. 

«OQ, surely, surely, sir,” said my uncle, “TI 
hae been delving owre a middlin’ breadth o’ 
surface elsewhere, but I hae been tryin’ to sink 
amine doon here. And I'm no doon at the big 
nuggets yet. You, see, sir, that I do wi’ these 
verses as 1 do wi’ thir sugar plums—will ye hae 
twa or three o’ them, if ye please? I’m fashed 
wi’ a dryness in the throat that sets me hoastin’, 
and Mary whiles mokes me a lot 0’ plooms. She 
noo and then puts ane o’ them in her mouth, but 
she gies it just’a chew or two and ower wi’ it; 
while I lay mine in my cheek and let it be and 
melt, and do me gude for half a day. And mony 
a ane does the same wi’ the Bible. They gallop 
overa chapter and its dune; but nae sick waistrie 
for me. I like to tak’ a sweet and sappie bit, a 
verse ora word, may be. and to let it lie in my 
cheek and melt, and fill my soul wi’ its sweetness, 
for a day, or a week, or a month at atime. Did 
you ever try this way of feastin’ on God's Word, 
ir?” 


n 





CautstiAN Courtesy.—The love and admira- 
tion which that truly brave and loving man, Sid- 
ney Smith, won from every one, rich or poor, 
with whom he came in contact, seems to me to 
have arisen from the one fact that, without per- 
haps having any such conscious intention, he 
treated rich and poor, his own servants and the 
noblemen his guests, alike, and alike courteously, 
considerately, cheerfully, affectionately ; so leav- 
ing a blessing and reaping @ blessing where- 
suever he went.—Charles Kingsley. 
aes 
Witte you are talking about distributing Bibles, 
realiy, in men’s esteem, you are Bibles yourselves 
walking through the streets and in places of busi- 
ness. Do not you know that hundreds of men 
judge the truth or falsity of religion by what you 
are and what you do? Do you not know that 
men are wont to say, ‘*O, the preacher drones 
and drones about virtue, but just see how his 
ebarch lives. As I understand it, virtues are 
things that are to be looked for in the life The 
doctrine that a man preaches is to be judged of 
by what his people are.”—Royal Truths. 








Farrn —Faith is the blessed tree which proauces 
the noble and divine fruits of wisdom, virtue and 
true felicity. But it is of so fine and delicate a 
nature that it will not grow and thrive in the cold 
and barren soil of man’s heart without -his inces- 
sant care and industry.—Jiow. 
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TABE pthctbeties Herself the stronger .in all the grefit 
8 7 


We are having’ geek vepette frvia tor patrons! national demands. made tpow her, by faithfully 
but would not object to better. The writers that obeying this call of God and the hour. Let every 
have been announced have most of them appeared minleter, by public addressesgnd by private — 
in f to th t_satisfacti ¢ our} tions to the legislature, see to it that the — 
readers, but also to the no small increase of our tioves” forward on this” path of duty, which wi 
expenses. So we shall more and more need your assuredly be apes of arty : 
help. We hope the summer months will bring ig 48) J - 
us many more subscribers, that will find in our} MASONRY—ITS ORIGIN, PLACE AND DUTY. 
weekly visits summer all the year. Those who Rev. Mr. Studley did his Fraternity and the 
wish for the best of summer reading, whether at public good service in his able address at the 
their homes or in their vacation retreats, cannot do} opening of the new Masonic Temple in this city. 
bette ‘than order Tur Heratp. As an extra in-| Every institution that can keep its place in the 
ducement we have made our premiums yet more] tide of events, bas a fair chance of rising with 
favorable. We have put them below what we! come of these tides to a very high water mark, 
should, tn order that all may engage'tn the canvass.) ~ 414 as fair a chance of falling with the ebb of its 
Let every one read them, and immediately proceed! 9.04 into obscurity and feebleness. Masonry. 
to secure them. like all other human institutions, is subject to these 

1. For one new“subscriber and $2.50, we will! j.ws In this commer of the world itis evidently 
send, postage free, The Bishops’ Picture, one of the! on the increase. How long and how exalted 
finest engravings of portraits ever published. Price may be its advance, cannot be foreseen. It has 


Guess many fascinations,—secresy, system, pomp and 
3. Children read this. For two-sew sutecrers pret as well as the fraternal element, are 
and $5.00, we will give a year’s subscription to i She alt tates fo- 
the , Riverside Maguzine for Young. People, the among its strong attractions. e all human in 
most beautiful youth’s and children’s magazine in] Stitutions, it has its defects and changes. Three 
the world. Price $2.50. Every family should take of these were faithfully pointed ont by the dis- 
this magazine. You can. Go to work, boys and|, tinguished orator. In fact the oration was more 
girls, of a critique than a eulogium, a warning than a 
8. For three new subscribers and $7.50, we will] glorification, It first rebuked the vanity that pre- 
send, postage paid, B. B. Russell’s Centenary Picture] sumed to give the order almost an Adamic, and if 
of Methodism, au exquisite engraving, which every] not stopped, would probably be soon claiming for 
Methodist and everybody else ought to have as a] jit a preadamie antiquity. He wisely utters what 
memorial of the great year. It has portraits of all/ js headed, ‘‘ an honest genealogical word.” 
the bishops, including Bishop Roberts, and scenes 
iNustrative of our earlier and present condition, 
engraved in the highest style of art. Price $3.00. 
4. For siz new subscribers and $15.00, we will 
give the first volume of McClintock's and Strong's 
Cyclopedia, bound in sheep, Price six dollars. 
Our winisters and others can obtain this valua- 
ble work, for nothing, save a little effort which will 
help them and the cause. 
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Though we are not here for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the extreme antiquity of our order, yet 
it may not be out of place to glace briefly at its 
history; not for the purpose of substantiating the 
traditions and myths of those enthusiastic writers 
who have claimed with gravity that its ‘origin was 
coeval with the creation of man; nor even to insist 
upon what more sober men have claimed—that it 
had its origin far back in the religious mysteries 
of the ancient morld, more than a thousand years 
befure the Advent, and that the tirst Grand Mas- 
The Ministers ef the N. E. Conferences can ob-| ters were actually and truly the illustrious men 
tain these prizes in addition to their regular com- — = - i gtd — but = show 

ission by sending with subscriptions in full for| ‘a= story can rac vob een 
one year, five subscribers for the first prize, eight, than nine handred years distant from us—a period 


remote enough, one would think, to satisfy any 
the second, ten, the third, and eighteen for the last.| American member of the Order who is desirous to 
The Cyclopedia can usually be sent, through J. P.} explore the herald’s college in search of antique 


genealogy. It is not a pleasant task to disturb the 
Mages, free of expense. Otherwise it ts best to complacency of men who are determined to enroll 
order it by express. Nimrod, and Moses, and Solomon, and the King 
Now brethren all take hold, and give us a grand} of Tyre and his namesake, the widow’s son, 


addition immediately. among the actual past members of our Order; buat 


I am constrained to believe that these distinguished 
Aiows Herald, 


men were not Free Masons, except in the Pick- 
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wickian intimations of our ritual, to which intima- 
tions no man of research will insist upon giving a 
literal construction. 
He thus recalls his brethren to a modest and 
sound historical position. The guild of masons, 
however ancient and honorable, as are the guilds 
of carpenters.and gold workers and other work- 
men, had no enlargement, such as betokened the 
rise of the present order, until the Middle Ages. 
Then the rassion of the chureh for cathedrals and 
Png ne A Sasirieiemmatanies leaded arti-} monasteries of great richness and cost, developed 


All articles published with the names of the authors are not] @ corresponding culture in the only craft that 
necessarily expressive of the views of this journal. id exact th dific Artists ‘be eo anti 
Manu-cripts, not accepted, will be returned on the payment ac neat ny oe ~~ a igegadiestex 
a nee | postage. sans, and consecrated their genius to the exalted 

¥ * . 

enc ates rane he tegneanted by the mamas of theau-l task of erecting temples and holy houses for 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths| priests and people. A similar fervor, though of a 


oe Persone Gescribed; marriages and deaths within three} nore individual sort, is not unknown to this day. 











Terms $2.50. Teachers, and Clergymen not mem- 
bers of N. EB. Conferences, $2.00, in advance. 














COMPLIMENTARY FLUNKEYISM.—Soon after the 
passage of the fugitive slave law, Mr. Mason, its} himself exclusively for this task, and spent years 
author, visited Boston professedly to attend the} in solitary service on its walls. That medieval, 
inauguration of a statue of Gen. Warren, really to} Christian and artistic enthusiasm gave honor to 
teach Massachusetts to bow to the behests of that] the order that exhibited it. Thus operative ma- 
infamous enactment. Mr. Winthrop transcended] sonry excelled its kindred crafts in dignity, and 
the necessities of courtesy by giviug the haughty} became, as it deserved, the pet of priest and 
Southron especial laudation. Rev. Mr. Alger, in an king. . 
address before the city authorities on the subse- Symbolic or modern masonry, as he well shows, 
quent Fourth of July, styled this fawning “ compli-| js only some two centuries old. ‘The trowel, chisel 
mentary flunkeyism.” We hope the Rev. Mr. Hep-} nq mallet, square and plummet, have ceased to 
worth at the coming anniversary, in his discharge! }¢ handled by the order in the erection of churches, 


The most beautifully ornamented chapel in Rome | visible usage of their order, the true expression of 
is the work of a French painter, who separated | its professions and principles. 


one of the most remarkable things of the time, and 
contradicts all the speculations and predictions 
that were made not a year since, when it had be- 
come certain that, for a time at least,—though 
that time would necessarily be short,—the tories 
must be at the head of affairs, with the Earl of 
Derby as Prime Minister. 
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tion of 6ur land where it has been more or less 

ed by the ravages of war; and, in the 
day of its rehabilitation there, it will include with- 
in its ranks many@f the dong-despised children of 
the sun. It reqhires no’’considerable measure of 
the spirit of prophecy to perceive that the day is 
not remote when we shall be called to fratervize 
with many a Free Mason who was once denied the 
common right of citizenship among us on account 
of his, complexion. If it has not already done so, 
every institution in the land, however conservative 
in its constitutional tendencies, has got to meet 
and determine the point, fairly and squarely, with 
what particular shade, if with any shade, ostracism 
for color shall begin. However greatly we may de- 
sire to do so, We cannét keep this approaching day 
out of our Masonic Calendar. It» will come, and 
we might as well prepare for its approach. Worthy 
men of all complexions are destined, sooner or later, 
to b Free M , and they will demand to 
be Accepted Masons, too. Whether you and I re- 
fuse or accede to that demand will make no differ- 
ence in the matter of its ultimate fulfillment. If 
we have not already done so, therefore, we may as 
well resolve, here and now, not to war against 
destiny, but to demonstrate our practical accept- 
ance of the broad Masonic iuterpretation of 
brotherly love. 

This word looks backward as well as forward. 
There exists in this city a lodge duly organized, 
bearing its letters patent from the highest foreign 
authorities, whose diplomas are countersigned, 
when its members bring them home, by the officers 
of the most distinguished European lodges, whose 
members are among our most respectable citizens 
and Christians, but which the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts has never recognized. It had no 
place in that immense procession. Its absence, 
like the Doge's portrait on the Venetian Hall of 
Assembly, was more noticeable than all the array 
of those who were present. One of its subordi- 
nates bears the name of the th’r Jo Ige instituted 
in this: State—the Rising Sun. 

How grand a lesson would Massachesetts Ma- 
sonry have taught the President had it put this 
lodge in its ranks. Mr. Studley informs us that 
divisions among them were healed at this 
hour of their temple’s completion. We trust this 
wider breach will accompany that, and the Fra- 
ternity: be true to their central and most valuable 
idea—the perfect equality and fraternity of its 
members. ‘Then will it be an exemplar and a re- 
former, and in its narrower sphere copy and aid 
that order which God has instituted, and named 
with his name ; with whom he deposits his secrets, 
and which cannot, if it would, disclose them. He 
retains that. prerogative, ever in his own power. 
‘“‘ T will give him to eat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a 
new name, which no man knoweth save he that 
receiveth it.” These are the only revealers and 
abetters of perfect unity and love. Through 
them flows his saving grace upon the world, and 
they shall be his associates and heirs, if faithful 
unto death, to all eternity. 

Let our friend emulate, and, if possible, lead the 
Ameriean Church, by inviting these, its brethren, 
to fit up their rooms in its Temple, and take their 
places at its festivals, and especially by opening 
its doors and honors to the colored men who seek 
its society, and but for their complexion are un- 
exceptionable. Many influential members of this 
order desire this consummation. We trust their 
efforts will not be remitted until that wish is grat- 
ified, and their orator’s declaration becomes the 








MR. DISRAELI. 
The spectacle presented by English polities is 


When the Russell- 


of like duties, wit! remember that word. The 
Masons, to their honor be it said, as well as May- 


or Norcross, treated the President of the United 
States with proper respect; no less, and no more, 
Nota published word compliments him. Mr. Stud- 
ley devoted just one line to him, and even'in that 
simply includes him among the other distinguished 
brethren of the order present :—adding “ even from 


as their earlier masons exclusively did. They 
have become symbols of moral truths. 

The danger now is,that, as the passion for cathe- 
dral building made the former masons, as the 
artists humbly styled themselves, as it-did- the 
churches and clergy of that age, fancy that mere 
mechanism was worship, so modern symbolic 


the White House at the Capital.” By the side of| masonry tempts some of its devotees to place its 


this admirable reticence the loq obeis 


claims, ovigin and power by the side, and even 





of other dignitaries is more noticeable than com- 
mendable.' One commended his example to the 


above the church. Mr. Studley deserves great 
praise for his statements of its truer, humbler 


felon youth of the school ship as @ model. Our] position, He carefully denies to it all such pre- 


Governor gaye him two official and one semi-official 
reception. In this obcisance we see how far below 


her former level the State hassunken. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that Gov. Hancock could be 
prevailed upon to call once on President Washing- 


tou; a wan whom all the people justly held in the 


highest admiration, Goy. Bullock hastens to bow 
thrice before a President concerning whom there is 
almost equal unanimity of dislike and dread. 

Tn his first address he welcomes him “ officially 
and personally;” though his * personal” feelings 


have as little place in that occasion as those of any 
He hopes he “will stay long 
enough to see how great is the respect of the State, 


other citizen's. 


rogatives, ‘‘[t was never intended to supersede 
religion, to take the place of the Ecclesia, to inter- 
fere with the sacraments, nor to take charge of 
man’s spiritual nature.” ‘* Masonry leaves to the 
Church the work of developing man's religious 
affections towards God.” ‘* We confess it,” he 
again adds, ‘to be inferior to Christianity in its 
subjective work as well as its objective aim.” 
This statement will do no harm to the order, 
both within and without its pale. Not a little 
pretension to an equality with, and even to a su- 
periority over the church, has sometimes been 
affected by inconsiderate devotees. A dedicatory 


not only for the chief magistrate of the nation, but} ode we saw once concluded thus semi-profanely, 
for you personally.” And yet no one knows better| in an address to the Deity: 


than our chief magistrate that the people of Massa- 


** Sacred to Hiram and to Thee.” 


chusetts do not hold iv high respect the person, but ae ORES 2 fellows), enstatecd’t 
oniy the office of him who at this moment is seek- As an institution of oy ig Py pwr 4 


ing to tear up the very safeguards her representa- high moral vows of morality, it is commendable ; 
tives have set around the South and to pat the| ut every Christian mason must rejoice when 
rebels over loyal citizens, to the peril of their lives their brother relieves their associates of the peril 
and the roto of all safe or réal reconstruction. ‘The| into which they might otherwise have fallen, of 
nation’s representatives are now burrying to Wash- fancying because they promise to keep the moral 
ington to save us from the pit into which he is| law, they do, or can thus keep it. Paul tried 
again seeking to cast us. The majority of the] that before the first grand master, and utterly 
Repubticans on the jadiciary committee have de-| failed. The church makes its members feel their 
clared that he should, and must and will be im-| utter weakness and depravity, and that there is 
peached. Gen. Sickles declares his district demor-| no power by which they ean be made holy save 
alized. Texas is again on fire. Louisiana isin prac-} by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Every 
tical rebellion. ' And all because of the pertinacity | aman institution, however excellent, must take 
of President Johnson in resisting the claims and) jt, place, with the deepest humility, at the foot of 
necessities of the hour and the right. Certalaly| tne cross, Every organization of earth must feel 
then, ouly the coldest cotrtesy bevomes Massachu- its infinite nothingness by the side of that which 
setts, Such his brethren of the order gave him.) ¢,:¢¢ established and redeemed through his own 


Such the State’s officials failed to give. rw . 
blood—the Church of the Living God. 
The captast of the people.cn Mosday, 608 sepee- But the third and not the least of his services 


ially at his pablic reception that evening, was far : 
. a - ° was his summons of the order to the practical 


t. Th ave him the faintest meed of " 
ee et oa expression of its fundamental idea. A good 


praise. Cheers were called for on the line of march, x rte 
but the vasty deep of humanity seldom answered} M8son once said that he rejoiced that there was 
one place the negro could not enter—a masonic 


the call. The masses looked on in respectful 
lodge. Mr. Studley grandly rebukes this feeling. 


silence, while a public reception announced as 
open to all, was scantily attended, the parlors being | We quote with pleasure his whole language : 
And this leads me naturally enough to touch 


at notime half full. Tis eonduct shows that while 
upon a delicate yet interesting and important mat- 


Gladstone Ministry broke down, because a few of 
the whig members of the House of Commons did 
not like Mr. Gladstone, the tories had to take 
charge of the government, though it is probable 
that not many of their number had any desire to 
do so, with a House of Commons containing not 
less than seventy majority against them, and that 
Ilouse chosen only a year before. It was the 
general belief that the whigs, who had only al- 
lowed the tories to take office in order that they (the 
whigs) might make their new arrangements out 
of place, would consolidate their strength while 
in opposition, and resume power on the re-as- 
sembling of Parliament, and hold it for years. 
That the Derby-Disraeli Ministry would be in ex- 
istence twelve months after its birth was some- 
thing that it probably never entered the mind of 
more than one man to conceive as possible. That. 
man was Mr. Disraeli, who has kept the Ministry 
alive till this time, though on several oceasions it 
has seemed to be on the point of becoming sud- 
denly extinct. Against the most tremendous ap- 
parent odds, he has not only maintained the vi- 
tality of the tory ministry, but he has done much 
to secure for the tory party a new claim to public 
consideration, by associating it with the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform; while he has inflicted 
immense injury on the whigs, who no longer are 
the same party that left office last summer, look- 
ing on their defeat rather as a good joke than as 
any thing serious, and certain to convert it 
into a solid, fruitful victory whenever they should 
decide to dv so. It is the plain truth, that if 
Mr. Disraeli had died in 1866, the dream of the 
whigs would have been realized, while the tory 
triumph would have been remembered only as a 
dream of the night, and might have been nothing 
more than a nightmare. The ‘*one man power,” 
in this as in some other instances, has proved more 
than a match for the power of great collections of 
men. It has vanquished the prejudices of the 
Whigs, or Lib rals, and it has broken down the 
strength of the Tories. 

When Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the new Ministry, assumed the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, he saw, with the 
glance of genius, right through the mazes and 
perplexities of the situation; and it was clear to 
him that, by adapting himself to the circumstances 
of the time and the place, he could take the Re- 
form question out of the hands of the opposition, 
and in that way render them harmless, while his 
own side wouid profit greatly from the success of 
his tactics. His whole aim has been to earry 
through a Reform measure that should be ae- 











o . » a 
the poople’™ ieee the King” ao king, they decline ter which occupies my own thoughts, and which is 
to prostrate themselves before him, and protest) Gestined erelong to occupy the thoughts of Masons | 
their “ personal” devotion and admiration. They} throughout the country; and that is, whether, in 
would have been the better pleased had their repre-| time to come, we will be thoroughly loyal to equity 


quatativns copied chetrenamgin our Order, or whether we will allow our minds | 





A Worp ro New Hamesuine.—Some timidity is ex- prejudice which are not only altogether irrational 


hibited by the ruling party in the N. H. Legislature, 
about passing the bill for a State Constabulary, 
They fear that the anti-temperance influence may 
sweep them from office. Let them not give way 
to this fear. Connecticut Republicans hesitated 
to take the step in equal suffrage that their own con- 
sciences demanded, and the consequence was that 
: one alinight ent i i 
they were thrown from power. Had they rallied v7 he pga A Senet, cap thai aoe —_ ay ae oe 
to the great duty and canvassed their State vigor-| each other. On this principle Masonry unites men 
ously in its support, they would have found nota} of every country, sect and opinion, and conciliates 
few of their opposing party who would have been; true friendsaip among those who might otherwise 
convinced of their duty and has‘ened to perform it.| ®ve remained at a perpetual distance. 


According to this exposition, in their exercise 
The State would have blazed with a purifying flame.| of Brotherly Love, Masons are to have no regard 


So.will it be in New Hampshire. , Not a few who! to nationality, complexion or estate; they are to 
have opposed the p t party are with them in} divest themselves of all local, sectional, partisan 
the cause of temperance. Whatever be their con-| #24 personal pre} he 7 for doing 


so is obvious. Masonry is a unit the world over. 
victions on national questious, they are profoundly) J; js one and the same whether in Europe or Asia, 


sensible on the great evil of intemperance. They| or Africa, or in = — land. wt + pene 2 we 
see their cities and ooded . In| may need at some time the sympathy and assistance 
Manchester, it “ ad! ates _— nd oa oo mae of our brethren in India, or Rassia. or China, or 


Japan, or amid the sources of the Nile, or on the 
hundred of these fountains of death, five of them! hanks of the Niget, or in that lind hallowed by the 


pouring, forth their streams from the basement of | one ony ny ee of bye wp on a 
Christian church. );The legal these and if, in the hour of need, we would secure for 
is a State Conbeabvutety. its quuainionn oe ourselves such ee A ee prac- 
. tice as well as our theory of brotherly love must 
appeal is made to the State upon its issne, it will be large and free. Almond-shaped eyes, foreign 
surely have success. If they refuse to go forwa accent, sun-burned or frost-bleached skin; no such 
road, th find th od jents of birth are to prevent a complete fulfill 
on this , they may they cannot maintain, accidents o' r P - 
their present position. Let them follow a aan ment of the — — sae _ — 
| we as a fraternity profess an \. 8, 
of Massachusetts and Maine. The raling party in} we are to take no cognizance of party ties, or sec- 
these States turned their backs on all fears and tional tenets, or antecedent oy a = En 
. and steadily discharged this greatest of Vious errors of judgment or affection. Even 
ene now laid a them. We see how unan- | they who have stood against us inline of battle 
af | will but give the hailing sign of brotherly love, the 
imously they have been supported In Maine. They , Spirit of contention in our hearts is to cease. 
will be equally so in Massachusetts, New Hamp-, Now Masonry ts to be rehabilitated in that sec- 


ave already dwelt upon the fact that one of 

the prime tenets of Masonry is Brotherly Love; 

and. in its exposition of this tenet, our ritual dis- 
tinctly says: 

“By the exercise of Brotherly Love we are 

taught to regard the whole human species as one 











and reason, which are the constitution and law of | of the contest, his chance of succeeding in so ex- 


and hearts to be under the control of a passion and | and failure on his part was looked for by both 


t, but which are in direct antagonism with | “ - e 
every Atasonic sentiment. | tent, has been his, and if the tories do grumble a 
I 


family; the high and low, the rich and poor; who, | 


ceptable to the great body of the British nation, 
and at the same time do no serious violence to the 
feelings of most of the tories. At the beginning 


traordinary an undertaking seemed very small, 
| friends and foes. Yet success, to a very great ex- 


little, they cannot deny that their opponents have 
| been prodigiously weakened. Ile encountered 

great hostility in his own party, and four of the 
| prominent members of the Ministry resigned, aad 
| joined in the opposition to his policy. Yet he 
| persevered, and the result is, thus far, a far bet- 
| ter measure of Reform than the whigs offered 
| last year, or than they contemplated offering had 
they resumed office in the early part of the pres- 
ent year. Even were the measure ultimately to 
fail, and the whigs were to form a Ministry, the 
| Reform bill of the latter would have to be more 
| liberal than that of the tories; and their scheme 
of 1866 would be laughed at, were it to be pre- 
sented to the consideration of Parliament and the 








defeat. Granting all they say to be true, the 
question occurs, Tow did it happem that they 
could not carry out any of their ideas when they 
had power in their own hands, and their own 
chiefs were at the head of the government?” Their 
assertions amount to the mortifying admission 
that they could accomplish nothing when such 
Liberals as Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone were 
in office, and that they have gained even more 
than they then thought of asking now that the 
Earl of Derby and Mr. Disraeli are in office. A 
more melancholy admission it would not be pos- 
sible to make, for it involves this other admis- 
sion, namely, that the Liberal leaders are utterly 
incapable of leading when they are in office, and 
that to get liberal work done it is necessary to 
confer power upon the tory chiefs, if not to place 
it in the hands of the tory party. ‘This would im- 
ply the last stage of impotence on the part of the 
Liberals, were it not that we know they are labor- 
ing under the misfortune of dissensions in their 
ranks, dissensions that seem to be as palpable as 
they were a year ago, and which do not appear to 
be in the way of being removed. If the Liberals 
are right in claiming all that has taken place as 
so much gained for their cause, it would seem to 
follow that the tory leaders are always to remain 
in office, and that they must be supported by an op- 
position composed of men of all opinions save 
ultra tories. This would indeed be something new 
in politics. It would be much the same as if, in 
our politics, the work of reconstructing the 
Union were to be entrusted to Mr. Jefferson Davis 
and Mr. Breckinridge, with a Congress of 
Northern radicals and Southern freedmen to sup- 
port them in the performance of their labors. But 
it will be a long day, we fear, before we shall see 
any Southern statesman do as much for the cause 
of the Union as Mr. Disraeli has done for that of 
Reform. 

Bitter charges of inconsistency and faithlessness 
have been made against Mr. Disraeli for the part 
he is performing, and in which he has acted for 
some months. These are a kind of charges to 
which every public man who gets into office, and 
is nota bigot, must become liable. Whatis called 
consisteney has no possible existenee in the mind, 
the career, and the history of a practical statesman. 
Such a statesman has no business with consis- 
tency, in the sense that the word is generally 
understood. As well might the wind pretend to 
consistency as such aman. All government, and 
all action under government, depend upon the na- 
ture and force of public opinion ; and the practical 
statesman, to accomplish anything, to carry on 
the mere ordinary work of government, to per- 
form its daily business, must conform his action 
to the dictates of that opinion. If he attempt any 
other course, he will be broken to pieces. True 
consistency in a statesman is to adapt himself 
to circumstances, and to expend his labors on 
what it is possible to accomplish, and not to ad- 
here to one view of a subject under any and all 
circumstances, when change is the law of the 
world, and when that law is so rapidly developed 
that change does not occur from year to year, or 
from day to day, or even from hour to hour, but 
from minute to minute. Physically no human 
being is the same for two successive seconds,— 
and yet we are required to believe that he among 
statesmen is the wisest, greatest, best man who 
sets his face most woodeniy against a law that is 
as inexorable as death, and admits of no excep- 
tion! No nation ever has been governed on what 
are called ‘‘ consistent principles,” and no nation 
ever will be thus governed,—because it is impos- 
sible that men should remain without change long 
enough to admit of the formation of an unchang- 
ing government. 

The Englishmen who charge Mr. Disraeli with 
inconsistency bear a very striking resemblance to 
those Americans who used to be so forward in 
condemning Mr. Lincoln because he had ** changed 
his base” on the slavery question, and, in a very 
short time after he had declined to e ipat 
Southern slaves, issued his memorable emancipa- 
tion proclamation. How shocked were those 
Americans at so singular an exhibition of shock- 
ing inconsistency! But there was no inconsis- 
tency in the matter, while there was much of 
consistency. Mr. Lincoln's purpose was to sub- 
due the rebels—and so long as he supposed that 
emancipation would be unfavorable to the work 
of subjugation, he would not resort to it; but, 
once eonvinced that it would forward that work, 
he was bound to resort to it, no matter what he 
had said adversely to it on general principles, or 
with reference to particular circumstances. He 
would have been grossly inconsistent had he 
allowed himself to be enslaved by words of his 
own uttering, and which may have been words of 
wisdom when uttered, but which it would have 
been anything but wise to allow were possessed 
of everlasting binding force. The justification of 
his conduct was its success, whereby the nation 
was saved from destruction, and four millions of 
souls, and their descendants through all future 
time, rescued from bondage. So is it with re- 
spect to Mr. Disraeli. He may have said that 
this or that reform measure was ill-timed, or un- 
necessary, and yet now be a reformer of the most 
advanced school, circumstances having changed, 
and the condition of England demanding such an 
enlargement of the constituencies as it might 
have been imprudent to make at an earlier time. 
Ia the true character of statestuanship, Mr. Dis- 
raeli recognizes that it is no longer possible to 
deny an extension of the suffrage; and as the 
success of the whig scheme would have settled 
nothing, and have led to a renewal of agitation, 
he has boldly met the want of the time, and car- 
ried through such a measure of reform as must 
go far, when the business shall have been com- 
pleted, to set the public mind of England at rest, 
so far as politics are concerned, for some years; 
and England, like every other country, requires 
repose more than anything else. Thus he has 
done what was reqaired of him as a ruler 
of his country, and bas consulted less his own 
ease and ambition than the promotion of the 
public welfare. He has proved himself to be a 
great man, as he has been known to be an able 
man for five-and-thirty years. 

There is consideralle resemblance between Mr. 
Disraeli’s position in:England, and that* which 
was held by the second Sir Robert Peel. Sir Rob- 
ert is mostly spoken of as if he had been a tory 
Statesman down to the time when be destroyed 
the corn laws, in 1844 and hence he has been 
charged with strange inconsistency and extraor- 
dinary political infideliy. But the truth is that 
he never was a tory inanything like a just sense, 
because he knew it wa entirely out of the ques- 
tion to think of goveriing the British nation on 
tory principles. He wis, if we may so call it, an 
eclectic statesman, whom circumstances had 
placed in connection wth the tory party ; and this 
so called tory reformedthe cruel criminal code of 
England, emancipated he Catholics, changed the 
English commerical sysem, and destroyed the corn 
laws! One would like » hear of a whig who ever 
did more than this, if 9 much; and it was only 
because he was associatd with the tories that Sir 
Robert was able to do al these great things, com- 
pelling the majority of Es associates to aid him 
in the work. Mr. Disrali has done the same 
thing: having gone a lag way to remove mere 
political bigotry from theory party, precisely as 
Sir R. Peel's labors reliewd it from those kinds of 








country. At the very worst, Mr. Disraeli has 
forced the whigs out of the position they long 
| held, and compelled them to make a long step in 
| advance, so that all their old means of warfare 
are lost, and they must provide themselves with 
new weapons, and with an entirely different plan 
of operations. The Liberalism that triumphed at 





almost as obsolete as the toryism of North and 
Thurlow, It has been eviscerated by the bold 
action of a tory chief, and has no life left it it. 

It is said by the whig journals and speakers, 
that the cause of liberalism has triumphed in this 
British political campaign, and that all their views 
are incorporated into the Reform bill, while every 
, attempt to charge it with toryism has been met by 





the elections of 1865 is no more. It has become’ 


| bigotry which took the fom of legal cruelty, op- 
| pression in the name o religion, commercial 
| monopoly, and taxes on bead for the benefit of 
| great landholders, As SitRobert is now praised 
| by the nations for what e did, though much 
{| abused therefor while livix, so will Mr, Disracli 
receive the praise of aftertimes, in spite of the 
lib« 13 to which he is now sujected. 





Grace Cnurcu.—Rev. A.!. Ci uch, of the New 
Hampshire Conference, is spp!ying the pulpit of 
Bro. McDonald, Grace Chure. 





Bromrr Lv Strrer Cnvura.—Mr. Thomas Bish- 
' op preached very acceptably unday afternoon. 


/ LAY REPRESENTATION: _ 

We published lastweek the first article on this 
question that has appeared in Tue Heratp under 
its present management. We do not intend to 
burden our readers with essays on this theme; nor 
do we think it right to keep complete silence upon 
it. The matter has been before the church for half 
acentury. It caused a secession that hag survived 
as an influential body to this day, and which, 
although since divided on the question of slavery, 
is in each of its parts not weak nor contemptible. 
All other branches of Methodism in this country 
have adopted it. The greater matter of slavery re- 
moved the question from sight fora time. Again 
it re-appears. The last two Gencral Conferences 
considered upon it, and took action not unfavorable 
towards it. That it will be ultimately adopted 
there is no doubt. It ought to ve at our next ses- 
sion, so as to prevent agitation, and strengthen and 
advance the church. 

On this question, Tne Heratp will hold the 
opinions it has expressed under its last two editors, 
and in which all its living ex-editors coincide. As 
it was one of the earliest to approve this cause, so 
it will continue to advocate it till it triumphs; and 
the laity shall sit in our ecclesiastical councils, in 
the person of their representatives, by the side of 
their honored brethren of the clergy. The article 
we publish presented the negative of the question 
ina clear and forcible manner. We wish, now 
our brother has aroused our fears, that he would 
allay them by preparing one of those tables, such 
as he has previously published, showing the changes 
in our Discipline, which shall set forth the years 
and the points in which the church, through her 
General Conference, has conceded important rights 
to the laity. Such a table will be very valuable, 
and will show how steadily we have advanced in 
this direction. The Northwestern, in its leader of 
last week, examines this view of the case, and 
shows how great and increasing has been the en- 
largment of laic powers, until they alone now de- 
clare who are called of the Holy Spirit to minister at 
our altars. In view of what has been granted, this 
formal recognition of their equal rights can work 
no harm. In view of the success of past conces- 
sions, it will work only good. It well says: 

We believe in the divine right of the ministry 
and may claim for Christian pastors as such, pre- 
rogatives beyond what some thoughtful men are 
willing to concede, but we find not among them, as 
they are formulated in Holy Scripture, the functions 
of exclusively holding real estate, operating pub- 
lishing houses, prescribing the form of convey- 
ances, defining Conference boundaries, etc. We 
think that men who decide upon church member- 
ship and excommunication, who decide upon the 
divine call to the ministry, who hold the right to 
nominate the candidates for the pastorate and who 
control the religious culture of our children may 
venture to vote upon a Conference boundary, the 
form of a deed, the election of an editor, an agent 
or secretary, without any fear of the fate of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram. 

A church which trusts so much in the hands of 

its laity cannot, logically, object that they are in- 
competent to seats in the General Conference. 
We shall allow the question to be presented to 
the church, but our readers will expect that the 
papers shall be brief, fresh, interesting, not too fre- 
quent, and as far as possible, independent of each 
other. Especially must they be without acrimony. 
The cause will prevail despite all imaginary fears; 
for it has its roots in the whole history of the 
church, the whole letter of the Bible, and the deep- 
est intuitions of every Christian soul. 





1N AND AROUND NEW YORK. 
BY REV. DR. MATTISON. 

The New York Preachers’ Meeting is becoming 
an object of great interest, not only to the ministry 
and prominent laymen in the city itself, but to 
others for many miles around. On the 17th inst. 
Dr. Foster made a speech an hour and three fourths 
long, upon the pending question—depravity. It 
consisted mainly of statement, or theory, without 
argument. It was able and lucid, and was listened 
to with attention; but the correspondent who sup- 
posed that a majority endorsed his views is greatly 
mistaken. Many cheered the speech for its ability, 
who decidedly dissent from fully one half of its 
teachings. Its main position is that depravity is a 
mere disability, having no moral character any 
more than a fractured limb or physical weakness, 
the view of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, Finney, 
Mahan, ete. SoTI understand him, after listening 
to him for nearly three hours in all upon the sub- 
ject. Of course I am opposed to all such theology. 

TUE SPIRITUALISTS. 

Judge Edmonds has recently announced in a pab- 
lic lecture in New York that there are now about 
four millions of Spiritualists in the United States; 
every tenth person! Now these Spiritualists claim 
to be a very religious people, and build churches 
wherever they can, and keep up what they call di- 
vine worship on the Sabbath. Cet us then test the 
correctness of Judge Edmonds’ statement by the 
census of 1860. According to that record they 
have charches as follows: Connecticut 3, Maine 3. 
Massachusetts 4, New Hampshire 1, New Jersey 1, 
Ohio 1, Rhode Island 2, Vermont 1. Total 17. 

The total value of the church property of this 
immense denomination, according to the same offi- 
cial census, is $7,500, less than $500 each to the 17 
churches. So they cannot be very imposing or 
costly structures. From all which we conclude, 
either that the Spiritualists do not believe much in 
churches, or that they are too poor to build them, 
or that they are too coveteous, or that Judge Ed- 
monds is mistaken. The truth is that ‘“ Infidelity 
with a ghost in it” is about its feeblest and most 
sickly manifestations in this country. 


NIGHLY IMPORTANT. 

On Tuesday, June 18th, Daniel Drew, purchased a 
place at Madison, in New Jersey, twenty six miles 
from New York, as a site for the Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. The property consists of 225 
acres of land, with a magnificent building, grove 
and out-houses, and the price paid was $150,000 
cash. The property is already deeded to trustees 
for the purposes intended, and the instittuion is 
expected to go into operation this fall. Mr. Drew 
has also placed in the hands of the Trustees $250,- 
000, as part of the endowment fund, and it is said 
proposes to expend half a million more in complet- 
ing the endowment, and providing additional build- 
ings. 

CHURCHES IN NEW JERSEY. 

It may interest you in the East to know how the 
account stands in this little State, as respects the 
relative strength of the various denominations. 
Here are the figures as carefully compiled from the 
last U. S. census: Methodist 404, Presbyterian 211, 
Baptist 130, Episcopal 105, Dutch Reformed 84, 
Friends 61, Roman Catholic 61, Lutherans 17, Union 
11, Arian 10, Unitarian 5, Seventh-day Baptist 5, 
German Reformed 4, Congregationalist, 4, Univer- 
salist 3, Swedenborgians 2, Mormons 2, Adventists 
1, Jews 1, United Presbyterians 1, Spiritualist 1. 
Total 1,123.° 

Clossifying these figures somewhat, we find there 
are 1,062 Protestant churches in the State, and 61 
Catholic—seventeen and a balf of the former to one 
of the latter name. 

A NOVEL CAMP MEETING. 

The proposed ‘holiness camp meeting,” as it is 
styled by the Methodist Home Journal, to be held at 
Vineland, N. J., is exciting considerable comment. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain the views of 
the ministry upon the subject, I have yet to find the 
first man who approves of the project. A special 
camp meeting “for the promotion of holiness,” to 
be attended and conducted by a sel :ct class, only, 
who are to be specially invited, is regarded by many 
as a reflection upon all other ministers; a dispar- 
agement of our ordinary camp meetings, as not 
‘for the promotion of holiness,” and as tending to 
create caste and ultimate schism in the church. This 
we all deprecate, as we love the things that make 
for peace in our beloved Zion. 





THE GENERAL CAMP MEETING. 

Some of us in New Jersey are privileged to read 
Zions Heratp. We appreciate it. Its clear type, 
and beautiful white paper, and especially its manly, 
elevated tone, are welcome. But I write now, 
more especially to invite the attention of your 
readers to the General Camp Meeting, desizned 
particularly for the promotion of the work of Chris- 
tian holiness. It is to be held at Vineland, on the 
direct line of railroad from Philadelphia to Cape 
May, about thirty miles from Philadelphia. Vine- 
land has now a sort of national reputation, and its 
present population of nearly 10,000 embraces rep- 





resentatives from nearly every State in the Union. 
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Beautiful residences have been erected, and ft is 
well worth visiting a8 a'place of interest. At the 


ment, held in Philadelphia a few days ago, to make 
arrangements, there was entire unanimity, and 
much of the presence of the Lord. The General 
Experience meeting held in the evening, over which 
Bro. Inskip,.of New York, presided, was a season 
of blessed interest. One brother said it was ‘‘ the 
ratification meeting.” Certainly the ratifying seal 
of the divine presence was manifest. One of the 
reasons controlling the appointment of the Camp 
Meeting at Vineland was the fact that the people 
are disposed quite generally to open their houses 
for the accommodation of persons who do not care 
to tent on the ground. This feature will, it is 
thought, suit more particularly people of other de- 
nominations who may attend, as the call extends a 
eordial invitation to such. Another reason was, 
that it is the only place in New Jersey where the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is positively prohibited. 

Large expectations are indulged in regard to this 
meeting, both as to the conversion of sinners and 
the sanctification of believers. Our Eastern breth- 
ren and sisters are cordially invited to come. But 
above all, they are urged to pray three times a day 
in the closet for its success. 

N. B. The meeting will commence Tuesday, 
July 17th, and will continue until Friday of the fol- 
lowing week, 26th inst. G. Hucgurs. 





WITHOUT CHAPLAINS. 

Contrary to the popular opinion the Army and 
Navy are so scantily provided with religious teach- 
ers, that the remark of an officer of the Army a day 
or two since, that the military arm is essentially 
without chaplains, applies with equal truth to the 
Navy. Of the sixty regiments composing “the 
National Peace Establishment,” only the six colored 
regiments are provided with chaplains. The sole 
provision for the remainder is the same number of 
Post Chapiains existing before the increase of the 
Army are retained. There are many of them sta- 
tioned in the central portions of the country, leay- 
ing the larger number of posts and stations in 
heathenish destitution of the word of life. 

A soldier, writing of fourteen years service in 
Texas and New Mexico, says he knew of only one 
Chaplain in the time throughout that vast frontier 
region. 

In the Navy, only the very largest vessels of war 
are allowed a chaplain. Ships carrying two hun- 
dred souls must have a fall complement of officers 
for all other branches of duty, but cannot find 
room (?) for a chaplain. 

Will it be credited, that with our hundreds of 
public vessels, and thousands of gallant officers 
and men at sea under our flag, the greatest num- 
ber of chaplains on sea duty as given in the 
Register of the Navy Department at any time, even 
during the war, is seven. 

Shame on such contemptible parsimony, if that 
is the cause of such neglect, and a double shame 
on the sectarian prejudice that dog-in the manger- 
like keeps out all religious teachers, because the 
service is not given exclusive, as it is now so largely, 
to the gown and bands division of the church. 

Let Congress be aroused to duty to give a full 
and equitable supply of chaplains to both branches 
of the public service. 





MAXIMILIAN AND Juarez. —It is announced 
that Maximilian is executed. This invader's fate 
has given rise to almost as much lamentation as 
the release of Jefferson Davis. So changeable 
is man. The same papers are equally loud- 
mouthed against Juarez and Johnson for doing pre- 
cisely opposite deeds. European monarchs and 
their flatterers of the press are equally moved with 
horror. Yet why? Had a foreigner entered their 
realm, leading foreign troops, proclaimed himself 
its emperor, seized on its capital, fought for four 
years against its organized government, shot its 
soldiers and officers when captured, proclaimed its 
legitimate head an outlaw, and more than all, after 
his supporting government had withdrawn its 
troops and recognition, still kept up a bloody and 
barbarous warfare, how would these monarchs 
have treated him, had they recovered their seats 
and held him in their grasp? If ever capital pun- 
ishment deserved to be meted out to a human be- 
ing, it should have been inflicted on Davis and 
Maximilian. That our government has spared its 
mightiest offender, is no rule for Mexico. Max- 
imilian knew, from the start, his wrongfulness. Te 
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preliminary meeting of the friends of this emcamp- } 


"HOME RECORD. 

Provipence District, Providence Conference.— 
Providence District was never before in more pros- 
persous condition than at present. Many of its 
charges were during the last winter visited with 
most gracious outpourings of the Spirit, some of 
them witnessing such revivals as were scarcely 
ever known before. Bristol, Warren Pleasant Street, 
New Bedford, counted conversions by hundreds, 
while Lite Compton, Pawtucket, Power Street 
and Trinity, Providence, were largely blessed. 
Seven societies reported 717 probationers:at the last 
Conference, and many have been added siuce. The 
new church at Attleboro’ has had nearly continuous 
revival from the first, and iow nambers more than 
125 members and probationers. Their beautiful 
house of worship is progressing rapidly, the lecture 
room being already occupied for worship. As the 
result of the recent revival at Little Compton, that 
church has risen to a new life. Bro. Wright, the 
pastor, has been received with a blessed Christian 
cordiality—blessed to preacher and people, and al- 
ready important improvements are in contempla- 
tion, which will be announced in due time. 

The Providence churches are in a healthy con- 
dition, with more of the enterprising missionary 
spirit of true Methodism than has been manifested 
for some years. The pa-tors of the several 
churches are unitedly leading on in the good work. 
A preachers’ meeting is held every Monday morn- 
ing, at half-past ten o'clock, at the Mathewson 
Street Church, where important and practical mat- 
ters are discussed. Brethren beyond the city 
limits will find here a hearty welcome to a profit- 
able gathering. 

The District Freachers’ Meeting recently held in 
the beautiful new church at North Dighton, was 
largely attended, and one of the most profitable of 
these useful gatherings. The sermons, essays, and 
discussions were all important in subject, character, 
and spirit; and the bountiful hospitality of the 
people will not soon be forgotten. 

Resolutions commendatory of the improved char- 
acter of the Tux Hrratp, and pledging it hearty 
support were passed by the association. 

Dr. Brown, the presiding elder of the District, 
enters upon his second year of service with un- 
abated energy, giving full evidence to preachers 
and people of his adapattion to his work. Prov. 
TMlinois State Christian Convention.—A meeting of 
pastors and laymen called by the Western Secreta- 
ry of the American Christian Commission was held 
recently in the Methodist Church in Decatur, II1., 
to consider the propriety of holding a State Chris- 
tian Convention in Illinois, similar to those that 
have been held in other States, and one of a chain 
of conventions to be held in the Western States the 
coming autumn. The design of the Convention 
was to ascertain the needs for Christian effort, ex- 
change experiences in Christian work, bring out 
thods for reaching the adult masses, who neglect 
the house of God, with the Gospel, that have been 
well tested by experience, and to awaken a more 
lively interest in evangelistic efforts, and the de- 
velopment of the lay talent of the church. 

It was resolved that the pastors of the different 
evangelical denominations in Springfield be re- 
quested to issue a call for a State Christian Con- 
vention to be held in Springfield in the month of 
November. 





Colored Orphan Asylum of New Orleans.—We 
copy from the New York Advocate the following in- 
teresting history of the colored orphan asylum in 
New Orleans :— 


The colored orphan asylum is already a success, 
Its singu!ar history should be known. In the win- 
ter of 1866 Louise de Mortie, of New York, came 
to New Orleans to care for the colored orphans. 
To assist her, Protestants and Catholics anited 
and organized an Orphan’s Home Society. Six 
months thereafter the Catholics attempted to 
gain exclusive control of the institution, demand- 
ing thas the matron should teach the Catholic cate - 
chism. Applying to Dr. Newman for counsel, he 
advised her to resist the attempt. The Catholics 
offended, withdrew, and the treasurer, one of their 
number, held on to the funds, an inconsiderable 
sum however. But while the Catholics held the 
bag, the Protestants retained the children. Thus 
matters stood, when M. de Boissiere, of Bordeaux, 
France, came to New Orleans, with the benevolent 
intent of founding an orphan asylum. Finding Dr. 
Newman and his friends in the advance of him, 
he had the good sense to co-operate with them. 
Although a Roman Catholic, he is enlightened, and 
hates the Jesuits with cordiality. After surveying 
the situation, be resolved to sustain the Protestants, 
and then made the generous offer of $10,000, if the 
managers would raise $20.000 additional by the Ist 
of January following. ‘The managers at once saw 
that the institution, to succeed, should be placed 
under the auspices of some leading denomination, 
and urged upon Dr. Newman, representing the M. 
E. Church, the acceptance of the trast. He accept- 
ed it, and with bis associates obtained a charter 
from the legislature, with a proviso that it should 





deserves his fate. It will be a lesson to European 
tyrants, if this, their tool, has died for his crimes. 
He has shot others, he would have shot Juarez. It 
cannot be unjust, if itis injudicious, that he himself 
has died. The Mexican government put their plea 
well, on the grounds we have given. Let not our 
two-sided natures censure their course. It is con- 
sistent. It is not hostile to the highest principles 
of righteousness aud mercy.'+ 





CHAMBERLAIN INsTITUTE.—The many friends of 
the Rev. Professor A. S. Dobbs, A.M., will be 
pleased to learn that he has been elevated to the 
position of Principal of Chamberlain Institute. 
Randolph, N. Y. This Institute one year ago was 
ab Infidel-Spiritualist and Free love school; it is 
now underthe complete control of the Erie Confer- 
ence of our church, $57,000 having been raised for 
additional buildings. 





Farm at Rockrort.—The fair at Rockport will be 
worthy the attention of all our friends. Parties of 
not less than fifty will be taken over the Eastern 
Railroad for $1.15 each, not including admission to 
Fair. The Captain of the steamer Charles Hough- 
ton will take a party round to Rockport or will put 
them over the road from Gloucester for 65 cents. 





Many friends will mourn to hear of the sudden 
death of Bro. John B. Chapman, at Nashua, N. H., 
on Friday night last. Bro. C. was an amiable 
gentleman and devoted Christian. Few men have 
been more laborious and useful in the church. 





Dr. Dio Lewis.—In our advertising columns 
will be found a notice of Dr. Lewis's Seminary, to 
which we would call the reader’s attention. At the 
recent examination and exhibition of his pupils, 
the benefits of his system were unmistakably evi- 
dent, both mentally and physically. 

The school has been established three years. The 
number of pupils the first year, was 30; second 
year, 100; third year, 125. It was established to 
illustrate the possibilities ina harmonious combina- 
tion of physical, intellectual and moral training. 
The pupils are from every one of the Northern 
States, from California, and from Costa Rica. The 
average age of the pupils is seventeen years. The- 
odore D. Weld and Angelina Weld, so long at the 
head of the Eagleswood School at Eagleswood, N. 
J., are among the teachers of this school; and Miss 
Mary Atkins, long principal of a large ladies’ Sem- 
itfary at Benecia, California, has been engaged to 
act as Associate Principal for the next year. The 
corps of teachers in the music department is very 
large. 





One of our marriage notices this week is con- 
nected with a pleasant reminiscence, which was re- 
ferred to at the wedding, in Chelsea, on Monday 
evening. The bride is a niece of Mrs. Butler. Bro. 
Butler, who officiated, read for the guests, after the 
ceremony, an autograph letter of Doctor ADAM 
CLARKE, the commentator, responding to an invita- 
tion to attend a wedding at Belfast in 1830, and ad- 
dressed to the grandmother of the bride,—in which 
the good Doctor accepts the invitation, and pleas- 
antly stipulates that it shall be “a true Irish wed- 
ding, the shillelahs excepted,” the use of which the 
Doctor avers he ‘dit not properly understand,” 
and that if he came they must be ruled out. 

He closes with love to the bride “and Brother 
James,” the latter being the father of the young 
lady married here on Monday, and to whom we ex- 
tend our best wishes for her happiness in the home 


to which providence has guided her in the New 
World. 





CurisTIaAN visitors at Saratoga will learn with 
pleasure that that excellent landlord, Bro. W. S 
Balch, will superintend the New Columbian Hotei 
the present season. See advertisement. 


Rev. Roscoe Sanderson, June, 67, writes: ** Tell 
those preachers who were absent from the Port- 
land District Preachers’ Association that they were 
losers thereby greatly. So I thought. Perhaps 
others did not. Yet one brother remarked it as 
the best he had “ver attended. Much of the in- 
terest was attribu.. le to the energy and tact oi! 





our estimable Presiaing Elder, Bro. J. Colby.” 


remain under the auspices of the Mississippi Mis- 
sion Conference of the M. E. Church. Dr.Newman, 
representing the society, proceeded to raise the 
$20,000. ‘The great riot now occurred. It was for 
the moment doubtful Whether this or any other 
benevolent enterprise. under northern. direction 
would succeed, But as the military bill ap- 
proached completion despair gave way to hope, and 
the enterprise was pushetl.. It was, however, 
clear that the first of January would be too seon to 
raise the 20,000, so M. de Buissiere was written to 
for further indulgence of time. He granted an ex- 
tension until April 1, 1867. On March 81 the 
$20,000 was deposited in the Bank of America, 
New .Orleans, which secured the $10,000 of the 
generous Frenchman. The trustees were about de- 
Gding on a location for the asylum while the 
witer was there. About eighty orphans are now 
lodged in the Marine Hospital, a mile or two out of 
the city, and hundreds of others are awaiting the 
completien of the new building. 

The suctessfal establishment of this asylum is 
not the least iuit of our mission work. 


In the Methoijst socicty in Coleraine there 
exists a good degree of religious interest, a num- 
ber having professed xonyersion, and still others 
seeking the same blessng, The murder of Mrs. 
Cheney, happily improved by the pastor as showing 
the fearful results of sin, has captributed its share 


to this result.——TIn the Methodis Society in Bel- 
chertown several persons professed conversion of 
late, and the work increases in intensityand interest. 

through the indefatigable labors of tinjr pastor, 
Rev. H. Vinton.——One of the gratifying ‘roprove- 
meuts in many of our churches is the incruge of 
salary to the ministry. In a number of Methujist 
societies in this valley the advance the preset 
year has been considerable, indicating not only an 
improving financial condition of the churches but 
an increased spirit of liberality in supporting the 
institutions of the Gospel. The society at West- 
field advance from $1,000 paid last year to $1,750 
this year; Greenfield from $750 paid last year to 
$1,5(° this year; Deerfield from $400 paid last year 
to $900 this ye:r; and Shelburne Falls from $500 
last year to $800 the present year; others are do- 
ing like.——The memorial church edifice of the 
Methodist society in Wilbraham is rapidly ad- 
vancing. The walls of the chapel part have reached 
the top of the windows. It is is being built of the 
red sandstone of the region.——The society under 
the labors of Rev. H. V. Degen is enjoying a high 
degree of prosperity, The house is overcrowded. 
The society show their appreciation by raising his 
salary from $900 to $1,200.—Springjield Union. 


Methodist Schools in South Carolina.—To the 
Editor Of Zrton’s Hreratp:—The several New 
England Conferences have cordially endorsed the 
*Freedman’s Aid Society” of our church at their 
late sessions, and have pledged themselves to raise 
collections in all their charges without delay. 

Dr. Walden, our efficient secretary, has carefully 
inspected our work here among the freedmen, and 
laid before the Northern Conferences our con- 
dition and necessities, and I cannot doubts if the 
church fully appreciate the crisis which is upon us, 
the “‘sinews of educational warfare” will not be 
wanting. 


Let me ask every Methodist to carefully read and 
prayerfully reflect upon the following facts, and 
then say, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

1. The church and the schools, education and re- 
ligion must go hand in hand, in the great and glori- 
ous work of regenerating this Sonthern country. 

2. Nearly all denomination have withdrawn from 
‘Union Freedman Aid Societies,” and have formed, 
or are forming schools of their own. 

The Catholics, Episcopalians, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians have done this. Now it is plain we must 
either give up educational Work or take hold of 
it as achurch, and establish Methodist schools and 
employ Methodist teachers. 

3. We can, in connection with our Mission work, 
sustain free schools with a less amount of money 
than any other denomination. Many of our mis- 
sionaries can both preach and teach, and our 
churches and arbors can be used for schools, as well 
as places of worship. In many of the centres of popu- 
lation in the State we have already bought land 
and built rude structures which will answer fur the 
present, and we are making new purchases: as 
rapidly as possible. The present distress of the 
‘andholders helps them wonderfully to overcome 
‘heir prejudices; and just now, for the money in 
hand, they will sell very reasonably.. This is our 
zolden opportunity, and their extremity. We are 
God's pi rs for the landless freed 

4. Our strength and permanency, as a denomina- 
ion in the South, depends greatly upon our action 
in relation to the schools. The children of to-day 
are the men and women of twenty years hence. 
And the impression we make as a church upon the 
‘hildren of to-day educationally, just emerging from 
‘he honse of bondage, will fix our relative status 
for years to go. 
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Onn Book Cable. 
ous by Wm. Pineal Thackeray. Har- 


tyes Lave Papers, by W. M. Thackeray. 

Ticknor & Fields. 

Whoever would learn how masterly is quiet, 
should read Thackeray. No writer in English is 
more completely grand inrepose. There is a nervous 
twitching about Dickens, Ruskin, Carlyle, Byron, 
that shows great sensitiveness. Their words are 
vehement, not calmly great. Addison is calm but 
tame. Thackeray is one of the most earnest, and 
yet most quiet of writers. He preaches his great- 
est sermons like the early church orators, sitting in 
his chair, only his is an arm chair. ‘ Pendennis” 
is in no small degree his finest work. Lacking the 
solemn pungency of Vanity Fair, or the mellow- 
ness of The Newcomes, it is very powerful in its 
portraitures, and especially so in its chief personage, 
“Warrington.” Its tone is too little devout, and 
it falls into the narrowness of most novelists con- 
cerning the sphere and work of true piety. Apart 
from this defect itis masterly. Yet there is often the 
essence of truest plety stirring forth from h's honest, 
hearty page. His “ Early and Late Papers,” collect- 
ed by Mr.Fields are less symmetrical than Pendennis, 
They give the dawning and setting of the great san. 
At the dawn sharp winds were blowing that had all 
disappeared at the golden set. Thackeray was not 
gnlike a persimon, puckery beyond the power of 
any one’s eating when green, luscious beyond a 
peach when ripe; yet still, in its perfectness leav- 
ing a flavor of its native pucker lingering on the 
taste. How exquisite some of these papers. Thus 
‘happily he cauterizes Humbug: 
The glad spring sun shone yesterday, as Mr. 

M. Titmarsh wandered with his favorite lassie 

By silver Seine, among the meadows grassy, 
a like mail-coach guards new clad at 

r 


Pair was the sight ’twixt Neuilly and Passy; 
And green the field, and bright the river's glister. 


The birds sang salutations to the spring; 
Already buds and leaves from branches burst : 
“The surly winter time hath done its worst,” 
Said Michael; ** Lo, the bees are on the wing!” 
Then on the ground his Jazy limbs did fling. 
Meanwhiie the bees pass’d by him with my /irst. 
My second dare { to your notice bring, 
Or name to delicate ears that animal accurst? 





To all our earthly family of fools 

My whole, resistless despot, gives the law,— 

Humble and great, we kneel to it with awe: 
O’er camp and court, the senate and the schools, 
Our grand invisible Lama sits and rules, 

By ministers that are its men of straw. 


Sir Robert utters it in place of wit, 

And straight the Opposition shouts *‘ Ilear, hear!” 
And, O! but all the Whiggish benches cheer 
When great Lord Jobn retorts it, as is fit. 

In you, my Press, each day throughout the year, 
On vast broad sheets we find its praises writ. 

© wondrous are the columns that you rear, 

‘And sweet the morning hymus you roar in praise 
of it. 


Thus sadly and sweetly he concludes his life and 
labor in a gush of honest heart-breaking love: 


Another Finis written. Another milestone pass- 
ed on this journey from birth to the next world! 
Sure it isa subject for solemn cogitation. Shall 
we continue this story-telling business and be vol- 
uble to the end of ourage? Will it not be present- 
ly time, O prattler, to hold your tongue, and let 
younger people speak? I have a friend, a painter, 
who, like other persons who shall be nameless, is 
growing old. He nas’ never painted with such la- 
borious fitiish as his works now show. This mas- 
ter is still the most humble and diligent of schol- 
ars. Of Art, his mistress, he is always an eager, 
reverent pupil. In his calling, in yours, in mine, 
industry and bumility will help and comfort as. A 
word with you. In a pretty large experience I 
have not found the men who write books superior 
in wit or learning to those who don’t write at all. 
In regard.of mere information, non-writers must 
often be. superior to writers. You don’t expecta 
lawyer in full practice to be conversant with all 
kinds of literature; he is too busy with his law; 
and soa writer is commonly too busy with his own 

-books to be able to bestow attention on the works 
of other people. 

They used to call the good Sir Walter the “ Wiz- 
ard of the North.” What if some writer should 
appear who can write so enchantingly that he shall 
be able to call into actual life the people whom he 
invents? What if Mignon, and Margaret, and Go- 
etz von Berlichingen are alive now (though I don’t 
say they.are visible), and Dugald Dalgetty and 
Ivanhoe were to step in at that open window by 
the little garden yonder? Suppose Uncas and our 
noble, old Leather-Stocking were to glide silent in? 


The Young Folks is superior. Stevens, the witty 
delineator, takes the place of exceedingly dull pre- 
decessors. Its illustrations are almost equal to 
Riverside. This firm have one great reason for suc- 
cess. They can learn a lesson... They have also 
another. They spare no pains to get the best pens 
and pencils on their pages. If a star shines on a 
rival sky they instantly seek to pluck bim hence, 
ahd plant him in their own. This number of 
Young Folks is very attractive. 

Harper's for July is picturesque as ever. Colo- 
rado and Alaski are profusely pictured, and Italy 
comically set forth in The Dodge Club. Indepen- 
dence Hall is abundantly illustrated. Its papers 
are full of information and interest. 

Hours at Home has a good paper on “ Athens,” a 
striking essay by Dr. Bushnell on “‘ Dead History,” 
Sketches of the homes of Dickens, Florence Night- 
ivgale and Charlotte Bronte, “The Universities of 
Europe,” by Dr. Hurst, aud other readable articles. 

The Riverside for July is as handsome as ever. 
The ten thousand families and more that take Tue 
Hera.p, by a little effort can see its beauty every 


doorkeepers, hostlers, and bootblacks, which Fre- 
mont had as a body-guard, Grant finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the necessary stores and equip- 
ments. We were waiting at the Planter’s House, 
expecting to return with them on the next train, 
when Grant received orders to go immediately to 
Jefferson City and take command of the forces 
there. 

As we parted, he took me cordially by the 
hand and said, with considerable feeling: 

**Remember me to the 2Ist; I am sorry to” 
leave them. Good bye, Chaplain; don’t forget; 
me.” 

“Good bye, General; don't forget me. You 
are going up in this world; manage it so that 
you will keep on going up when you leave it. 
Good bye, General.” 











LITTLE TAD. 


When Mrs. Lincoln took up her residence in 
Chicago, she decided to send her son Thomas, 
(better known as ** Tad”) to one of the excelient 
wea schools of that city. From early childhood 

ad had suffered from an impedi tof sp le 
from which it was difficult for strangers to under- 
stand him. While at Washington he was almost 








mouth, so that this regular notice might be spared 
It is more than beautiful. It is wise, true, relig- 
ious. Jacob Abbot and many other celebrities are 
among its contributors. 

The Teacher, his Studies, The Teacher Teach- 
ing, How to Teach, How to Form and Conduct an 
Infant School, are four small pamphlets published 
by Rev. S. W. Thomas, at the M. E. Book 
Room, Philadelphia. They are live treatises on a 
very live theme. The Church is awaking to the 
scope of the Sunday School, and the importarce of 
higher culture in its teachers and scholars. These 
essays are contributions to that end. They are 
worth far more than the few pence they cost to 
every officer and pastor. 

Barnaby RupGe, with Sketches. O Lp CurRtosITy 


Suop, with Sketches. Globe Edition. Hard & 
Houghton. 


The popular furore on Dickens, if it be a popular, 
and not a publisher’s, furore, seems ina fair way of 
deeper satisfaction. Edition after edition is adver- 
tised. Of those in the market the Globe Edition 
is superior for large type and low price. It is pret- 
tily illustrated, and will please those who wish to 
secure this master of our style of composition, at 
a low figure. ‘Old Curiosity Shop” is the saddest 
and best of his stories; full of wit, fuller of mel- 
ancholy. Barnaby Rudge is queer, and sometimes 
wonderful for power. Pve's Raven is more weird, 
but not more characteristic than Barnaby’s. The 
sketches are his earliest, and not his least essays. 








Books and Periodicals Received. 
The Blind Rasket Maker Library. In four volumes. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 
The Use of Itustrationin Sw 


School Teaching. By Rev. 
James M. Freeman, A.M. New 


ork: Carlton & Porter. 

First Lessons in Spelling and Reading. Fdited by Francis 
Forrester, Esq. New York: Cariton & Porter. 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, etc. By J.P. Lange, 
D.D., ete. New York: C. Scribner & Co. For sale by 
Graves & Young, Boston. 

Rural Studies, with Hints for Country Places. By the An- 
thor of “ My Farm of Edgewood.” New York: C. Scribuer& 
Co. For sale by Graves & Young, Boston. 

Liber Librorum, fc. New York: C. Seribner & Co. For 
tale by Graves & Young, Boston, 

The College, the Market, and the Court; or, Woman’s Rela- 
tion to Education, Labor, and Law. By Caroline H. Dall. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A Paiuter’s Camp, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

History of the Panama Railroad. By F.N. Otis, M.D. I 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by E. 
P. Dutton, Boston. 

The Land of Thor. By J. Ross Browne. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by E. P. Dutton, Boston, 

Nora and Archibald Lee. A novel. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 





THE RESURRECTION. 

When Lord Lindsey was traveling in Egypt, he 
found a mummy, the inscription on which showed 
that was it two thousand years old. Unwrapping 
it he discovered in one of its hands a tiny root. He 
brought the root to England and planted it, when 
lo! it bloomed and produced a lovely flower. 

The following beautiful stanzas, by Mrs. S. H. 
Bradford, were suggested by this interesting inci- 
dent. 


Two thousand years ago, a flower 
Bloomed lightly in a far off land; 
Two thousand years ago, its seed 
Was placed within a dead man's hand. 


Before the Saviour came to earth, 

That man had lived, and loved, and died, 
And even in that far-off time 

The flower had spread its perfume wide. 





Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis should enter 
with a noiseless swagger, curling their mustachios ? 
And dearest Amelia Booth, on Uncle Toby’s arm; 
and Tittlebat ‘Litmouse, with his hair dyed green; 
and all the Crummles company of comedians, with 
the Gil Blas troop; and Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
and the greatest of all crazy gentlemen, the Knight 
of La Mancha, with his blessed squire? I say to 
youn, I look rather wistfully towards the win- 
dow, musing upon this people. Were any of them 
bs) enter, I think I shoatd not be very much 

ghtened. Dear old fricnds, what pleasant hours 
I hive had with them! We do not see cach other 
very often, but when we do, we are ever. happy to 
meet. I hada capital half hour with Jacob Faith- 
ful last night; when the last sheet was corrected, 
when “ Finis” had been written, and the printer's 
boy, with the copy, was safe in Green Arbour 
Court. 

So you are gone, little printer’s boy, with the last 
acratehes and corrections on the’ proof, and a fine 

flourish by way of Finis at the story’s end. The 
“ Jast corrections? I say those last corrections seem 
never,go. be finished. A plague upon the weeds! 
Everyday, wheo I walk in my own little literary 
garden-plot, I spy some, and should like to have a 
epud, and root them out. ‘Those idle words, neigh- 
hor, arg past remedy. That turning back to the 
Old pages produces anything but elation of mind. 
Would you not pay a pretty fine to be able to can- 
cel some of them? ©, the sad old pages, the dull 
old pages! O, the cares, the ennui, the squabbics, 
the repetitions, the old conversations over and over 
again! Bat now and again a kind thought is re- 
called, and now and again a dear memory. Yeta 
few chapters more, and then the last: after which, 
behold Finis itself come to an end, and the Infl- 
nite begun.’ 


For profound insight into human nature, for a 
most rich and subtle humor, and for an exquisite 
style as natural and delicious as the balmiest air, he 
fs unsurpassed. He Will hold a high and growing 
place in British, in Universal literature. 

OLp Enatanp, by Prof. J. M. Uoppin. Hurd & 

Houghton. - 

This rich soil yields another harvest. Prof. HMop- 
pin strack England at the right point, or at one of 
the two right points, Ie goes from Liverpool 
southward to Bangor, the seat of the oldest church 
im the realm. ‘That was next best to going north- 
ward to the Lakes. Thence he winds through the 
mouptans of Wales into the levels of Warwick- 
shire, and so to London. His chapters, though 
prof ly tinucus iti ics, are sometimes 
selections from different trips, and have no inward 
connection, either of place or people. Thus 
Arnold and Cowper, Rugby and Olney are put 
together; men that are as far apart as their homes. 
He has however found the path to the true study 
of England. He loves her cathedrals and history. 
As amodern country she is tame; as an ancient 
one, the richest in the world. Full of this fascina- 
tion, he explores her out of the way towns and 
churches; her oddities of men and things, and finds 
congenial subjects of portraiture. There is but 
little of the artist iu his style. Though at times 
it rises into ease and eloquence, it is usually 
ordinary and plain description. Yet there is 
so much of the scholar, the Christian, and the 
hearty, sensible man of affairs that one will find in 
his pages whoiesome and agreeable. Kingsley, 
Arnold, Robertson, Coleridge are among the favor- 
ites. This last he pronounces rightly, with the 
exception of Lord Bacon, the deepest and richest 
English philosophical mind; Miss Marsh and Maller 
are his religious idols. . One of the best specimens 
of his quality is his description of Herbert and his 
parish, which we quote on the first page. 





Tus Huguenot GaLiry Stave (Leypold & Holt) 
is a great true tale of the sufferings of a Christian 
from 1700 to 1713, in the galleys of France. It is 
worth a myriad fictions, whether adult or juvenile. 
Sunday Schools seeking something new and inter- 
esting, and more than all, true and soul-saving, 
put this lttde volome in your libraries. It is very 
painful and healthful. 


Tae MaGazixus. The Atlantic for July is un- 
usually brilliant. Holmes, Hawthorn, Hayes, Hale, 
Parton, Whittier and Mazzini are in its columns. 
Holmes ts less profane and more brilliant than be- 
fore. Hayes gives an interesting account of a 
Greenland noveity. Hale has a remarkably able 
paper, entitled “My Visit to Gybaris,” in which 
many modern invasions of individual rights are 
keenly handled, and the true idea of civil law, the 
well-being of every citizen, happily suggested. It 
is one of his best articles. Parton is profuse on 
pianos, and Mazziui sadly gone to the bad on relig- 
ion. *‘ Oppression maketh a wise man mad.” 


Suns rose and set, years came and went, 
The dead had kept its treasure well; 

Nations were born and turned to dust, 
While life was hidden in that shell. 


The shriveled hand is robbed at last, 
The seed is buried in the earth; 

When lo! the lifelong hidden there— 
Into a glorious flower burst forth. 


Just such a plant as that which grew 
From such a seed when buried low ;— 

Just such a flower in Egypt bloomed 
And died too thousand years ago. 


And will not He who watched the seed 
And kept the life within the shell, 
When those He loved are laid to rest, 

Watch o'er their buried dust as well? 


And will He not from neath the sod 
Cause something glorious to arise? 
Aye, though it sleep tro thousand years, 
Yet all that buried dust shall rise. 


Just such a face as greets you now, 
Just such a form as here we wear, 
Only more glorious far, will rise 
To meet the Saviour in the air. 


Then will I lay me down in peace, 

When called to leave this vale of tears, 
For “in my flesh shall I see God,” 

Even though I sleep tro thousand years. 





GENERAL GRANT RETREATS. 

It is said that Gen. Grant never had to retreat. 
But the following incident corrects that error. It 
is told by Rev. Dr. Crane, in The Western Advo- 
cate, in a series of papers, entitled ‘ Three 
Months with General Grant.” 


T stayed with him the two or three weeks he 
remained at Ironton. At the end of that time I 
went with him to St. Louis, to procure some tents 
and other traveling equipage necessary to prepare 
the several regiments for marching southward. 

We started from Ironton about dusk one eve- 
ning, and’ walked up to Pilot Knob to take the 
ears. Ten regiments were encamped in the 
neighborhood at this time. Pilot Knob is a mile 
and a half from Ironton. While we were leisure- 
ly measuring the distance, and had gone half 
way, we were met by three soldiers, who ordered 
us to halt. Grant told them they had no business 
to halt men at that point. One of the men was in 
his shirt sleeves, and was without arms and 
drank. The other two had muskets, and appeared 
to be sober. Doubtless they took us for citizens, 
for neither of us had about us a single weapon, 
nor any insignia of office. They expected to 
frighten us, and enjoy some fun at our expense. 
Grant ordered the two men with muskets to arrest 
the drunken man and accompany him to the camp. 
The drunken man ordered them, with an oath of 
prodigious energy, to charge on us with their bay- 
onets, and they did it, We retreated in good or- 
der. But the pointed steel was offensively close 
to me, and I spoke out with a very rapid pronun- 
ciation : 

‘Gentlemen, this is General Grant, the com- 
mander of the post; you had better be careful.” 

But the spirited gentleman in his shirt sleeves 
replied, with a vehemence surpassing my own: 

**Grant, ——; I don’t know him, you can’t fool 
me, hoss, in that way; go in, boys.” 

But his comrades refused to go in, and shoul- 
dered arms and started off toward Ironton. The 
man in shirt sleeves cursed them for cowards, 
and tried to take from one of them his gun that 
he might charge on us in person; but he was too 

drunk, his strength was not equal to the effort; 
the two ran off and left him roaring in a climax of 
profanity against them and us, while we went on 
to Pilot Knob. When we reached the depot, 
Grant hastily ordered a sergeant and seven sol- 
diers to go in pursuit of the men toat met us and 
bring them back to their quarters, and place them 
under guard, and keep them on bread and water 
till he should return from St. Louis. I have never 
heard whether they canght them; I suppose they 
did not, for it was quite dark before they were 

rsued, they had, at least, a mile the start, and 

would have been impossible to have identified 
them among the ten thousand similar in appear- 
ance, If they did find them, I have wondered 
bow long they were fed on bread and water. 
For Grant never returned to Ironton’; General 
Prentice took his place there. 

We reached St. Louis, and after considerable 
labor, and management, and confronting a whole 
host of little Moguls, and august Italfan and Hun- 
garian lieutenants, and orderlies, and captains, 
and cerporals, and carriers, and riders, and mus- 





keteers, and swordsmen, waiters, and ushers, 


rily neglected, and when he reached the 
school it was found that he was sadly deficient in 
the elements of learning. When asked by his’ 
teacher if he had ever been at school, he replied, 
‘Thad a teacher in Washington. But he did not 
like me very much, and I did not like him very 
well; so between us both I did not learn much.” 
When Tad came to be classified, first by qualitica- 
tion and then by size, it came to pass in regular 
order shoulder to shoulder with a black boy who 
had been a slave down South, until the great 
roclamation set him free. In this contact, the 
ad displayed the manliness of his illustrious 
father by treating the colored boy with the same 
kindness and consideration with which he treated 
the white boys of his class, and at times by defend- 
ing him when insulted by other boys. His con- 
duct was reported unexceptionable ; but the col- 
ored boy advances the more rapidly. 





LADY JERSEY AND LORD BYRON. 


She alone, with her husband constantly by her 
side, could with propriety offer an asylum to 
Lord Byron when every other door was closed 
against him. During the years of 1814-1815 he 
found a hospitable shelter at Middleton Park, 
where he passed the greater part of that dark 
period in seclusion, brooding over his wrongs, 
whether real or imaginary. hen the evil spirit 
domineered, he hated the sight ofa human being. 
Avoiding all communication with the family, he 
at those times remained shut up in his room dur- 
ing the day, living on hard biscuit and water. In 
the dead of night, when every soul was asleep, he 
would leave the house, and rush through the ad- 
joining wood until daylight and the early laborers 
appeared, when he would creep back into his 
room, haggard and worn out. : 

Neither Lord nor Lady Jersey interfered with 
the unhappy man, whose state of mind was at that 
time bordering on insanity. They pitied him, and 
received him with great kindness whenever he 
chose to join them at dinner. ‘This he would do 
now and then, when less excited, —— when 
a certain neighboring lord, a reputed hard drink- 
er, was expected. Lord Byron, who had been 
living like an anchorite for perhaps a month past, 
or even longer, would then lay a wager to drink 
Lord C under the table, a feat which he in- 
variably accomplished. Coolly walking off to 
bed, he then left to the servants the task of 
conveying the drunken man to him room—no easy 
task, his lordship getting, asa rule, so hopelessly 
drunk as to stili reel about next morning when 
following the hounds.—Belgravia. 








FaintinGc.—Ladies do not faint in our days, at 
least but rarely. If one can trust a perfect mass 
of evidence, oral and written, syncope, at the end 
of the last century, and up to the 35th year of this, 
was a habit with ladies. A story without a swoon 
was impossible until lately. Letus thank Heaven 
comfortably that our mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters have given up the evil habit of becoming cat- 
aleptic at the occurrence of anything in the least 
degree surprising. The Gentleman's Magazine.— 
{The ladies do not lace quite so tightly as they 
used to do. Hence the improvement. ] 





ATTACHMENT OF A WIFE. — Daniel Webster 
once said; ** There is nothing upon this earth that 
can compare with the faithful attachment of a wife ; 
no creature who, for the object of her love, is so 
indomitable, so persevering, so ready to suffer 
and die. Under the most depressing circumstan- 
ces, woman's weakness becomes a mighty power, 
her timidity becomes fearless courage, all her 
shrinking and sinking passes away, and her spirit 
acquires the firmness of marble—adamantine firm- 
ness—wheén circumstances drive her to put forth 
all her energies under the inspiration of her affec- 
tions.” 





THERE is one source of comfort in old age 
which progressive minds lay up for themselves 
that the more conservative are apt to miss, and 
this is, that as they advance in years they find the 
world growing more and yet more into accord- 
ance with their ideas, so that they are often more 
at home in it in their grey hairs than in their fro- 
ward youth. 


Che Farm and Garden, 
Prepared for Zion’s HERALD, at the office of the Am. Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, by JAMES F. C. Hypz, President of 
Mass. Horticultural Society. 

Any person desiring information on subjects in this depart- 
ment will please address its Editor, care of Z10N’s HBRALD. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 
Cabbages should be transplanted to fill vacan- 
cies made by the cut worms. 


Cauliflowers may be set out still. 


Celery. The plants may now be sct out for cel- 
ery for autumn use. 








Grapes need looking after carefully now ; tie up 
the new growth what you need; pinch in the 
ends of all laterals you do not need to cover new 
space, at the second joint beyond the last bunch 
of fruit. 

Haying. This is important work with farmers 
for the next month ur six weeks. Don't let your 
grass injure by standing too leng if you can avoid 
it. Every person carrying on a large farm, or 
even one of moderate size, should have one of the 
very best mowing machines. Itis a very great 
help, and is to the farmer what the steam fire en- 
gine is to the fireman, It don’t get tired, but 
works on cutting down the grass with great rapid- 
ity, no matter if it clover, and badly laid and 
tangled. 

Hoeing. Look out and see that this work is 
done as much as possible before you begin hay- 
ing, for depend upon it when you get into haying 
you will be very loth to stop for hoeing, and the 
weeds will get a great start so as to materially 
injure your crops. 

Pruning. This may still be done to good ad- 
vantage by ali those who can find the time. 
Pinch in the very strong shoots on the pear trees, 
causing them to grow more symmetrically. 

Ruta Bagas. Sow still for winter use; they 
grow quick, and are a valuable vegetable. If 
your land has been well prepared, and is good, a 
large crop can be obtained. They are valuable to 
feed out to stock in winter, as well as to sell in 
the market. 


Strawberries. See that all the fruit you send to 
market is carefully picked and packed in good 
clean boxes, and kept in a cool place before being 
sent to market. By observing these things the 
fruit will sell more rapidly at a higher price. We 
are inclined to the opinion that the true way to 
send strawberries to market is with the hulls on. 
They are firmer, and keep better, as they are han- 
dled less. 

Turnips. Sow flat turnip seed. 

Weeding. Attend carefully to this wherever 


negded, as well in the flower garden as among the 
carrots and beets. 


Summer Pruning of the Grape.—Very much has 
been written on this subject, the pith of all be- 
ing that it is desirabie to have as little extra wood 
as possible, and yt maintain a healthy growth 
of vine and maturation of fruit. In our May number 
we drew the attention of our readers to the first 
point, viz., that of rubbing out or destroying all 
superfluous buds; but at this season the vines are 
vigorous and growing so rapidly that an almost 
daily attention is necessary. If from neglect the 
shoots have got two or more leaves beyond what 
they should have, it is better to stop them back 
with the thumb and finger, leaving an extra leaf, 
rather than hereafter to go through and cut and 
slash in order to get breathing room for the 
foliage. Let the canes for next year's fruiting 
grow as strong as they may, laterals and all, 
without any pinching ; especially is this to be heed- 
ed with Clinton, Norton’s Virginia, and other 


j shoots, not wanted for keeping the form, may be ; 





sorts, which it is fast coming to be learned, pre- 
duce the most and best fruit on the laterals of 





this year, and therefore neud, in fall pruning, to 
be left with long canes. On the fruit canes some 


advise stopping at one leaf beyond the last bunch 
of fruit. e prefer to let it make two or three 
leaves before stopping, believing that the more 
expanse of perfect leaf we can get on that cane 
or extension, the better will be our fruit. 

Another point in grape culture we must urge, 
and thatis a judicious and careful thinning of the | 
fruit. Too much fruit not only exhausts the vine | 
and enfeebles it, so as to induce disease, but the 
quality of the fruit is so much impaired, that he 
who buys for the market or wine will reduce the | 
price accordingly. Two pounds of really large | 
and perfect bunches will bring nearly if not quite | 
as much as three pounds of imperfect ones, and 
the grower will find for the first a ready sale, 


Som 


while for the second the buyer will 1 and 


just like toseehim jump once. Now, tell me how 
to do it—quick !” 

«If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. Ben to overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.’ There,” 
said Herbert, ** that is God’s way of doing it, and! 
Ithink that is the best kind of punishment that, 
Fritz could have.” 

You should havé seen how long Joe's face grew 
while Herbert was speaking. ‘‘NowI do say, 
cousin Herbert,” adden . Joe, ‘‘that is a real take 
in, Why, itis just no punishment at all.” 

“Try it once,” said Herbert. ‘Treat Fritz 
kindly, Pes am certain that he will feel so 








haggle and about the price.—The Horticulturist. 


Summer Pruning.—Summer pruning or pinch- | 
ing in of dwarf pears, apples, etc., should be | 
mainly performed during this month. Watch the ! 
trees from day to day, and by means of the | 
thumb and finger take out the end bud of a 
too strong and vigorous shoot, thus compelling it 
to force its elongated growth into the side buds, 
and spread and increase the breadth and form of 
the tree, rather than to add to its height. Weak | 


' 
' 





pinched back and made to form fruit spurs; but! 
such weak shoots as are wanted to fill up and, 
keep the form regular and_ perfect, will require | 
mainly to be letalone. A little daily attention in | 
forming trees by means of pinching out buds at. 
this season will obviate any necessity for after ; 
severe pruning, and many a tree can be formed | 
into true and regular shape by means of one | 
se.son’s pinching better than would result from | 
two or three spring or winter prunings.—Horti- 
culturist for June. 


Facts in Fruit Culture.—Doctor Trimble, of 
Newark, New Jersey, who has paid great atten- 
tion to fruit culture, gives the following as his 
views—the result of many years’ experience. 

1. That the most successful way to conquer the 
curculio is to gather the fruit as it falls and feed 
it to stock or destroy it, as itis by this fallen fruit 
that the curculio propagates its species. 

2. That the fruit of the apple tree can be pro- 

tected from the apple tree moth by wrapping 
around each tree two or three times a rope made 
of straw. The moths will harbor in this rope and 
can then be destroyed. 
_ 3. That the only way to kill the peach tree borer 
isto cut him out with a knife, not once only ina 
season, but to follow him up every two weeks until 
exterminated After the first ** going over ” of an 
orchard this will be little or no trouble, as each 
tree can be attended to in two minutes. 


Cutting Hay —A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman makes the following sensible remarks 
on early and late cutting of hay: 

** It is now better understood than formerly that 
some kinds of hay should be cut early, especially 
for cows. But in the declaration of new doctrines 
we are disposed to go to the extreme. Because 
some grass, cutin June or early in July, makes 
better hay, it is not to be assumed that all grass 
will. Clover, orchard grass and timothy attain 
their growth and maturity rapidly and early, and 
very soon, if not cut, lose their good quality ; and 
this is also true of some other kinds of grass grow- 
ing en rich and warm uplands, and on any highly 
cultivated land. But there is a great deal of 
meadow which affords a very superior quality of 
hay, though cut late in August. This is the case 
with much of the bottom lands, or river meadows, 
where the grass does not attain half its growth by 
the fourth of July, and if ent so early would want 
its superior quality. It dries up rapidly, the 
juices being only partially developed, and it lacks 
nutriment. Any one who has had occasion to 
mow a strip of such grass in the early part of 
July, and to cut the grass adjoining this strip four 
weeks later, will be strack with observing the 
difference, not only in quantity, but in the quality 
of the two cuttings. There is also a great deal of 
upland natural meadow, where the grass is of 
slow growth and late, and where the quality of it 
for hay improves nearly as long as it continues to 
grow, retaining its good color and rich aroma 
quite late in the season. In seasons of low tem- 
perature, such meadows will furnish an excellent 
quality of hay, cut as late as the first of Septem- 
ber.” 


Hay-Making.—Large quantities of clover and 
other varieties cf grass will come to maturity in 
June, in the Middle States; also on some warm 
soils in New England. We therefore urge the 
necessity of early cutling—especially clover, for if 
left until the blossoms turn brown, it will be of 
little value. We know that opinions differ as to 
the proper time to mow grass; some intelligent 
farmers prefer to let their grass stand until going 
out of blossom. This may do with herd grass 
or timothy, but not elover. We are strongly in 
favor of cutting all grass early, being satisfied 
that hay made then is far more nutritious and 
valuable. 


Stir the Soil._—The value of keeping all soils 
weil stirred, among cultivated crops, is not half 
undrrstood by the great mass of our farmers. 
Don't let the land become hard and baked, but 
run your plongh and cultivator through your crops, 
and use the hand-hoe thoroughly. The benetits 
derived from working the soil—keeping it mellow 
—admitting the air, ete., must not be overlooked 
if you wish good crops. Stir the soil.—Farm and 
Fireside. 


Take Care of the Tools.—This is a trying time 
on farm machinery and shows the importance of 
good shelter for them, to avoid the alternate swell- 
ing and shrinking by wet and dry. The cost of 
many a good and expensive machine may be 
saved by providing shelter for what you have, 
besides having the tools in better order for use 
when wanted. The backwardness of the season 
will crowd summer work into small space, and no 
time should be lost by not having every tool in 
the best of order and ready to put to use. The 
grindstone should always be kept housed fro: 
storms and suns, and handy to use. The sun 
shining on # stone hardens it in spots and causes 
it to wear unevenly, as does water soften it if one 
side is allowed to stand in the trough of water. 
Keep all edged tools, as well as hoes, shovels, 
spades, ete., sharp; more work can then be done 
and with much greater ease. 





Children’s Table, 


HOT COALS; OR HOW FRITZ WAS CON- 
QUE 


Joe Benton lived in the country. Not far from 
his father’s house was a large pond. His cousin 
Herbert had given him a beautiful boat, elegantly 
rigged. and masts and sails, already to go to sea 
on the pond. Joe had formed a sailing company 
among his schoolmates. They had elected him 
captain, The boat was snugly stowed away in a 
little cave near the pond. At three o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon the boys were to meet and 
launch the boat. On the morning of this day, 
Joe rose bright and early. It was a lovely morn- 
ing. Joe was in tine spirits. He chuckled with 
deiight when he thought of the afternoon. —** Glo- 
rious!” said he to himself as he finished dressing. 
«Now I've just time to run down to the pond be- 
fore breakfast, and see that the boat is all right. 
Then I'll hurry home and learn my lessons for 
Monday, so as to be ready for the afternoon; for 
the captain must be up to time.” 

Away he went, scampering towards the cave 
where the boat had been ready for the launch. 
As he drew near, he saw the signs of mischief, and 
felt uneasy. The big stone before the cave had 
been rolled away. The moment he looked within 
he burst intoa loud ery. There was the beautiful 
boat, which his consin had given him, with its 
masts and sails all broken to pieces, and a large 
hole bored in the bottom. : 2 

Joe stood for a moment, motionless with grief 
and surprise; then, with his face all red with 
anger, he exclaimed : : 

“know who did it--unkind boy. Tt was Fritz 
Brown; he was angry because {did not ask him tu 
the launch; but I'll pay him for this, see if I don’t.” 

Then he pushed back the ruined boat into the 
eave, and, hurrying on some way down the road, 
he fastened a string across the foot-path, a few 
inches from the ground, and carefully hid himself 
in the bushes. 

Presently a step was heard, and Joe eagerly 
peeped out. He expected to see Fritz coming 
along, but instead of that st was his cousin Herbert. 

He was the last person Joe cared to see just 
then, so he unfastened the string, and lay quiet, 
hoping that he would not see him. But Herbert's 
quick eye soon caught sight of him, and Joe had 
to tell him all that had happened, and wound up 
by saying, ** But never mind; I mean to make 
him smart for it.” 

Well, what do you mean to do, Joe?” asked 
Tlerbert. 

“Why, you see, Fritz carries a basket of eggs 
to market every morning, and I mean to trip him 
over this string and smash them all.” / 

Joe knew that this was not a right feeling, and 
he expected to get a sharp lecture trom his cousin. 
But, to his surprise, he only said, in a quiet way: 

“Well, 1 think Fritz does deserve some punish- 
ment; but this string is an old trick, I can tell 
you something better than that.” 

** What?” cricd Joe eagerly. 

‘* How would you like to put a few coals of fire 
on his head?” 

“What! burn him?” asked Joe doubtfully. 
His cousin nodded his head. With a queer smile, 
Joe clapped his bands. ‘ Bravo!” said he, ** that's 


ash ppy, that kicking or beating 
him would be like fun in comparison.” 

_ Joe was not really a bad boy, but he was now 
in a very ill-temper, and he said, sullenly, ‘* But 
you have told me a story, cousin Herbert. You! 
a" kind of coals would burn, but they don't 
atall.” 

‘* You are mistaken about that,” said Herbert. 
= I have known such coals burn up malice, envy, 
ill-feeling, and a great deal of rubbish, and then 
leave some cold hearts feeling as warm and 
pleasant as possible.” 

Joe drewa long sigh. ‘ Well, tell me a good | 
coal to put on Fritz’s head, and I will see about. 


**You know,” said Herbert, that Fritz is ver 
poor, and can seld buy himself a book, al- 
though he is very fond of reading, but you have 
quite a library. Now suppose—but no, I won't 
suppose anything about it. Just think over the 
matter, and find your own coal. But be sure to 
kindle it with love, for no other fire burns like 
that.” 

Then Herbert sprang over the fence, and went 
whistling away. Before Joe had time to collect 
his thoughts, he saw Fritz coming down the lane 
earrying a basket of eggs in one hand, and a pail 
of milk in the other. For a moment the thought 
crossed Joe’s mind, ** What a grand smash it 
would have been if Fritz had fallen over the 
string!” But he drove it away in an instant, 
and was “ enough that the string was put away 
in his pocket. Fritz started, and looked very un- 
comfortable, when he first caught sight of Joe, 
but the little fellow began at once with, ‘‘ Fritz, 
have you much time to read now ?” 

** Sometimes,” said Fritz, when I've driven the 
cows home, and done all my work, I have a little 
piece of daylight left; but the trouble is, I've 
read every book I can get hold of.” 

** How would you like to take my new book of 
travels?” 

Fritz’s eyes fairly danced. 
I? I'd be so careful of it.” 
“Yes,” answered Joe, ‘and pe I have 
some others you may like to read. And, Fritz,” 
he added a little slyly, ** I would ask you to come 
and help to sail my new boat this afternoon, but 
some one has gone and broken the masts, and 
torn up the sails, and made a great hole in the 
bottom? Who do you suppose did it?” 

Fritz’s head dropped on his breast, but, after a 
moment, he looked up with great effort, and 
said : 

“O, Joe, I did it! But I can’t begin to tell 
you how sorry lam. You didn't know that I was 
so mean when you promised to lend me the books, 
did you?” 

“Well, I rather thought you did it.” said Joe, 
slowly. , 

**And yet you didn't "—Fritz could get no far- 
ther. He felt as if he would choke. His face 
was as read as a live coal. He could stand it no 
longer. so off he walked without saying a word. 

* That coal does burn,” said Joe to himself. ‘I 
know Fritz would rather I had smashed every egg 
in his basket than offered to lend him that book. 
But I feel fine.” 

Joe took two or three somersaults, and went 
home With a light heart and a grand appetite for 
breakfast. 

When the captain and crew of the little vessel 
met at the appointed hour, they found Fritz there 
for them, eagerly trying to repair the injuries ; and, 
as soon as he saw Joe, he hurried to present him 
with a beautiful flag which he had bought for the 
boat with hisown money. ‘The boat was repaired 
and launched, and made a grand trip, and every- 
thing had turned out as cousin Herbert had said, for 
Joe's heart was so warm, and full of kind thoughts. 
that he never was more happy in his life. And 
Joe found out that the more he used of this kind 
of this curious kind of coal the larger supply he 
had on hand—kind thoughts, kind words, and 
kind actions. **I declare, cousin Herbert,” said 
he with a merry twinkle of his eye, ‘I think J 
shall have to set up a coal yard. 

I should be glad to have all of you, my young 
friends, engage in this branch of the coal busi- 
ness. If every family would be careful to keep a 
supply of Joe Benton's coals on hand, and make 
a good use of them, how happy they wvuuld be! 
Joe was sowing righteousness when he put the 
coal on Fritz’s head, and he had “a sure reward ” 
in the pleasure which it yielded him. Pleasure is 
one part of the reward of sowing righteousness. 
This is certain. My young friends, never forget 
St. Paul's advice—Be not overcome of evil; but over- 
come evil with good.”—Rev. Dr. Newton, in “ Chil- 
dren's Friend, 
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ENIGMA, NO. 16. 


Those sons of toil who till the soil, 
My first’s good uses know— 

It makes the field its procuce yield, 
And causes flowers to grow. 


In times Jong past, when war had cast 
Its terror o’er the land, 

Each soldier bold would bended hold 
My second in his hand. 


te in the sky my whole your eye 
Tas no doubt often seen; 
A sure token of pledge unbroken 
It is I rightly ween. 
P. O. P. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

No. 1.—The provisions in a garrison were sufli- 
cient to last 1800 men for 12 months; but at the 
end of 3 months the garrison was re-enforced by 
600 men, and 2 months after that a second re-en- 
forcement of 400 men were sent in. How long 
did the provisions last in the whole. 

No. 2.—How many oranges, each 2 1-2 inches 
round, will a chest hold whose dimensions within 
are 4 feet long, 2 1-2 feet broad, and 18 inches 
deep. GEORGE. 

ANSWERS. 

No. 13—Bradford K. Peiree. No. 14—Cease 
from anger, and forsake wrath. Lyp1a A. WHITE, 
Attleboro’. 

No. 15—God is our Refuge and Strength, a very 
present Help in Time of Trouble. Chas. H. Kim- 
ball, Portland; Merritt C. Beale, Portland; H. A. 
Fallett, Northport; M. C. Bowler, Marblehead. 





The Righteous Dead. 


Martua A. Witney, wife of Geo. A. Whitney, 
esq., died of varioloid, in Rindge, N. H., March 29, 
aged 29 years. She joined the M. E. Church when 
15 years of age, under the labors of Bro. A. M. Os- 
good. Physically frail. mentally and spiritually, 
she was strong. Divine grace seemed to perfect 
a disposition by nature lovely. ‘‘ None knew her but 
to love.” She was ardently attached to the church 
of her choice and to its means of grace. During 
her brief illness her sufferings were intense, yet 
such was the nature of her disease but few were 
permitted to be with her, bat her Saviour was her 
support. Her dying words were, “In going 
home.” She left a devoted hasband and lovely 
child, but the child followed her to the blissful 
shore, May 31, aged 14 months. Toa large circle 
of friends the loss is great, but to the departed the 
gain is eternal. Nevur. 


Mrs. EvizapetH MONTGOMERY died at the resi- 
dence of her son, Capt. Leonard Montgomery, at 
Ifodgdon’s Mills, Me., March 31st, aged 79 years 
and 11 months. In 1838, Sister Montgomery was 
converted under the labors of Rev. James Harri ng- 
ton, and united with the M. E. Church in this place. 
Her life was an example worthy of imitation. She 
loved ail the ordinances of God's house, and when 
able helped to sustain them by her presence and 
labors. Unassuming in appearance, yet always 
ready as a Christian to fill her place with meekness 
and humble trust. C. L. Haske. 





Mr. Ext Netson died in Southport, Me., Oct. 7, 
1866, aged 36 years, 8 months. Bro. Nelson pro- 
fessed religion when quite young, but like too 
many, was swayed by the influence of an ungodly 
world into a neglect of duty, and finally into sin. 
In the spring of 1866, his health failing, he began 
again to ‘call upon the name of the Lord,” erected 
the “family altar,” and ere long had restored unto 
him the joys of salvation; this he retained to the 
last, and being all ready, died in the triumphs of 
faith. Thus dies the Christian. The day before he 
died, He, with his companion and three little chil- 
dren were dedicated to God in holy baptism. 
‘Great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of 
thee.” I. Pp. R. 


Henry L. Grant died in Bradford, Me., March 
24, aged 55. He experienced religion and joined 
the M. E. Church twelve years since, during the 
labors of C. L. Browning, on Hudson and Bradford 
Charge. He was a good man, lived well, and died 
well. He suffered much for some months before 
his death, but was well sustained by grace. He 
leaves a wife and two children. May they meet on 
high. W. H. Crawrorp. 


Mrs. U. W Perny, wife of Dea. Joshua Perry, 
died in Sweden, Me., March 29th, aged 74. For 
more than forty years she had been an acceptable 





just the thing, cousin Herbert. You see his hair is 
so thjck he would not get burned much before he | 
would have time to shale them off; but J should 


member of the M. E. Church. Her ast illness was 
short and her death sudden, but she was found 
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TAWA ROOT BEER, 
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HALL's VEGETABLE SICILIAN HAIR RE- 
NEWER has stood the test of seven years before the 


Drawn from MORSE’S EXCELSIOR FOUNTAIN, is now | public; and no preparation for the hair has yet been discov- 


offered for sale in this city. 


ered that will produce the same beneficial results. It is an en- 


This temperance drink is medicated with many valuable | tirely new scientific discovery, combining many of the most 
vegetable substances, and is not only healthful and invigorat- | powerful and restorative agents in the VEGETABLE KING- 


ing to the system, but pleasant and agreeable to the tas 


For sale at SOUTMAYD & CO.’S Store, Tremont Street, 
June 19 


Boston. 4t 


te. 


DOM. It restores GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL 
YOUTHFUL COLOR. It makes the scalp white and clean; 
cures dandruff and humors, and falling out of the hair; and 
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will make it grow upon bald heads, except im very aged per- 
sons, as it furnishes the nutritive principle by which the hair 
is nourished and supported. It makes the hair moist, soft and 


rther particulars, address A. D. | gj . Atisthe 
BOWMAN & CU., 115 Nassau Street, New York. (Clip out ces - mp ees DUE hye nell bottle 
and return this notice.) 13st June 19. il: pool soe wry more and last longer than three bottles of any 
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other preparation, 
It is recommended and used by the First Medical Authority. 
The results by our SICILIAN HAIR RE- 
NEWER have induced many to manufacture preparations for 
the Hair, under various names; and, in order to induce the 
trade and the public to purchase their pounds, they have 
resorted to falsehood, by claiming they were former partners, 








GENTS WANTED. Fo 
TURE,” in No. 23 of this paper, dated June 5. 3t 


For full particulars see 
advertisement headed ‘““THE LORD’s PRAYER PIC. 
June 19 


or had some con’ jon with our Mr. Hall, and their prepara- 
tion was similar to ours. Do not be deceived by them. Pur- 
hase the original : it has never yet been equaled. Our Treatise 
on the Hair, in certificates, sent free by mail. See that 





too dilatory, too late and too cumbrous, 


Public Buildings, Hotels and Private Resid 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! DELAY MAKES THE 
DANGER. Till now Fires have only been met by means 


THE EXTINGUISHER, a Self-acting, Portable Fire En- 
gine, is inexpensive, and so simple in its construction that the 
mere turning of a cock puts it into full action. gg~ Harmless 
to life, health and property. Always ieady for instant use. So 
portable that a man carries it without hindrance to active 
exertions, For Manufactories, Warehouses, Railway Depots, 


each bottle has our private Revenue Stamp over the top of the 
bottle. All others are imitations, 


R. P. HALL & CO., PROP’S, NASHUA, N. H, 
Sold by ali Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
June 19 eoply 





DIZECTIONS FOR MAKING YOUR OWN 
SOAP 


With your Waste Grease! 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO’S, 





can charge or manage it. 


the 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 
ae Send for a Circular. .«9 
Address, 


46 Congress Street, Boston, 
May 22 3mos 


es, it is indisp 
sable; and for Steam and Sailing Vessels it is as vitally neces- 
sary as a life-boat or a life-preserver. So simple that a boy 


It is endorsed by the Chiefs of Fire Departments of BOS- 
TON, NEW YORK, and numerous other cities and towns in Directions 


AMERICAN FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, 


RENOWNED SAPONIFIER! 
(Patents of Ist and 8th February, 1859,) 


OR 
CONCENTRATED LYE 
TWO CENTS ONLY FOR EVERY POUND OF SOAP, 


Dissolve one box of Lye in 24 pounds (pints) of hot water,in 
aniron pot. Melt in another pot or pan 5 Ibs. of clean fat or 
grease. Take off the fire, and into this stir slowly the dis- 
solved lye, and keep stirring until the whole becomes well 
mixed and like molasses. Now cover up, and set ina warm 
place over night. Next day cut up into small pieces, add 6 bs. 
(or pints) of water, and melt with a gentle heat until the soap 





GCOVILL’S BLOOD AND L: 


neurable, have been CURED by the use of this Jnval 


IVER SIRUP has 

never been known to fail in its beneticial action on all 
diseases where the Blood, Liver and Kidneys are atlected. 

Thousands who have been treated by the most eminent 

Fae | and whose diseases were considered by them as 

ble Rem- 


isall di. d, then pour into atubto cool. When cold cut 
into bars, which will be fit to use in about 10 days, 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS, 

Be particular is asking for Penn’a. Salt ACfg. Co's. Saponifier. 
Aug 22 eoply 





edy and a simple and nutritious diet. 
CONFIRMED SCROFULA 


short time. 


the system to its natural con 
Ladies that are t ed with eruptions 


an Erysipelatous affection of the nose, givin, 


tiful. 


AGGRAVATED CASEs, where a 


in the Medical College, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
parts of the United States. 


May 1 Cincianati and New 





LAW, NO. 100 BXCHANGE STREE?Y, 


PERCIVAL BONNEY, 
April 17 3mos 


And other Diseases caused by Impurity of the Blood have been 
totally eradicated from the system, and the patient restored to 
perfect health by the BLOOD AND LIVER SIRUP in a 


The Sirup removes from the blood the poisonous principle 
of the disease, and promotes the healthy action of the LIvER, 
KIDNEYS, AND SKIN—thus | oo the blood and restoring 

tion. 


the face, or with 
g it a deep-red 
color, will tind the use of this remedy will certainly drive 
them away, and make the complexion soft, clear, and beau- 


Its success has been so great that it has conquered the 
PREJUDICES OF THE PROFESSION, and is now extensively 
used by the most eminent physicians in treating the most 
other remedies have failed, 
The afflicted have also found this an invaluable family remedy. 

The reader will recollect the strong certificates from physi- 
cians which have been published in the Ladies’ Repository 
from time to time, recommending this medicine as the most 
powerful alterative and blood purifier known to the profession, 
Among the certificates was that of R. S. NewTon, Professor 


For sale by Druggists aud dealers in Family Medicines in all 
A. L. SCOVILL & CO., Proprietors, 


York. 


RONNEY & HARRIMAN, COUNSELLORS AT 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
DANLEL G. HARRIMAN, 


R. MILLER’S SOOTHING AND 
BALSAM, oR NATURE’S ASSISTANT. 
It has P. qh fur Burns, Frozen Limbs, Bruises, 
eed Wounds of all kinds, Pains in the Side, Back or 
Shoulders, Chilblains, Cha’ Hands, Stiff Neck, Ague in the 
fuce or Breast, Ear Ache Deafness, Poisoning, Erysipelas, 
and Ioflammation of the Eyes. For Rheumatism it is not a 
certain cure, yet hundreds have been relieved by it when other 
remedies had failed. 
As an Internal Medicine, when taken in season, it will cure 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Pysomnery, Kidney Complaint, 
and Cholera Morbus. It will also cure Diphtheria, Dry Cough, 
and Asthina. 

This medicine is aan | vegetable in its composition, sooth- 
ing and healing in its influence, and may be given to any age 
or sex with perfect safety. It has been before the public dur- 
ing the past nine years, and has wrought some the most 
astonishing cures. The Proprictor challenges the world to 
produce its superior as a remedy, For sale by all Druggiste. 

Cc. D. LERT, I ropseeet, norieaeom. ase. 
Demas Barnes & Co., 21 Park Row, New York, will also 
supply the Trade at List Prices. eoply April 10 


For THE TOILET, TABLE AND FAMILIES 
Colton’s Toilet Article, No. 3. 
To make a clear comp! exion, 
A Cosmetic to Heal, Soften, Whiten, and Beautify the Skin, 
ENTIRELY A NEW COMBINATION OF CURATIVES, 

a@e- Roughness and eruptions of the skin, pimples, chapped 
face, lips and hands, cold sores, parched and sore lips, red and 
irritated skin, freckles, sunburo, tan, and oe heat, or heat 
rash, tlee away almost like magic under its canis soothin, 
and healing effect. I7S FRAGRANCE, AND PERFEC 
SAFETY FOR TAE SKIN OF CHILD AND ADULT, 
a4 ‘E IT ALMOST INDISPENSABLE IN EVEKY 


HEALING 








AND TUNE BOOK, 
BRADBURY’S NEW GOLDEN TRIO 


last ten years, may t 
old standard metrical Tunes, 
ing Tue New GoLpen Trio makes a 
for at least tive years, 
last as long 
Choristerr, Clergymen, Laymen, 


EVERYBODY, 


specimen copy, which will be sent, postage 


id,u 
of seventy-tive cents, 


Sunday School. 


per at $25 in paper—30 in board covers. 


June 26 





is becoming the most popular work ever issued for Sunday 
School use. Although more expensive than any other similar 
work, such has been the demand for it during the last three 
months, that we have not been able to keep up with the orders. 
The universal testimony of Clergymen, Superintendents, 
and Teachers is, that it is the most perfect work ever issued. 
The most valuable Hymns and Tunes that bave been intro- 
duced and made [ag mene for the Sunday School within the 
ere be found, besides a great variety of 

The Sabbath School introduc 
rmanent investment 
It is so strongly bound, that it will 
as an ordinary Hymn Book, Superintendants, 


if you have not examined this work, do not fail to send fora 
n receipt 
You will not regret the outlay, even if 
you do nothing more with it than keep it in the house for the 
children to sing from. It will then soon find its way into the 
Price, single, ¢$1—per hundred, #75. Also, 
* New Golden Chain,” “ New Golden Shower,” and * Golaen 
Censer,” 30 dents each, in paper—35 cents, in board covers; 


i 
. B. BRADBURY, 425 Broome St., New York. 
2t 


THE STANDARD SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN | _ tll for Couroy’s Tower ARTICLE No, 3. Sold by Drug- 


gists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


Colton’s Delightful Perfume,—ExtTract or Cuoick 
FLOWERS. It fills the room with Fragravee. Prepared by J. 
W. CoLron, Proprietor of COLTON’s SELECT FLAVORS, THE 
Srricr PURITY AND GREAT STRENGTH of which are attract- 
ing the attention of Lovers or Cuoick FLAVORS EVERY- 
WHERK,. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

M.S. Burr & Co., and Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; W. 
H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 & 172 William Street, New York; 
Howard, Sanger & o., 105 & 107 Chambers St., New York. 

Decd eoply 


REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
DREW & CO., . 
Kinmonth’s Old Stand, 
Will offer for the next twenty days, 
40 Packages of Organdies, Percales, Piques and Grenadines, 
at extremely low prices. 

Among the offers are 10,000 yds. Wrought Figured Grena- 
dines, at 25 cts. per yd.; 15,000 Fig’d Silk Broche Grenadines, 
in splendid shades, at 50 cts. per yd. 

SILAS 8. DREW & CO. 
273 & 275 Washington Street. 

June 19 St 





SILAS 8. 








GOOD CHANCE FOR 100 PERSONS, male or 
temale,) to make money by selling the “ COTTAGE CY- 


GTOVE DEALERS, GIVE ATTENTION! 
CLARION 
COMMODORE, 


CLOPEDIA.” Every family, teacher, or student should have 


a copy.' 
Another valuable and rapid selling work is the “ ILLUS- 
TRATED FAMILY BIBLE;” contains Commentary, Con- 


KEYSTONE, 
MA 


cordance, Family Age png Depaetment, &c. 
Call or address E. JOS 


~April 10 ly Springfield, 


ES & CU.,, 190 Main St., (up stairs), 


ATLANT 
And many other Cooking and Parlor Stoves, warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. 
Manufi dl by DIGHTON FURNACE CO. 











TEVENS’ HISTORY; VOLUME 3. Now 


Stevens’ History of Methodism, 3 vols. 
Stevens’ History of M_ E. Churely 3 vols. 


per vol. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent 
May 22 3t 5 


the Third Volume of the History of the M, E. Church in 

the U.S. of America. 1 vol. Lzmo., 510 pp., cloth, $1.75. 
All the volumes on hand. The work is now complete to 1804, 
Either work, or any volume, sold separately, Price, $1.75 


Cornhill, Boston, 


Salesroom, Nos. 96 & 98 North Strect, Boston. 
’ June 19 4t 





NE W BOOKS. WALKING IN THE LIGHT 
This is the title of a l2mo., written by Rev. D. D. Buck, 
D.D. The reputation of the author, and the utility of the sub- 
ect, should secure for it a wide circulation. It will really 
elp to a higher religious life. Price, 60 cents. 
THE SATISFACTORY oe dag This book is by Rev. A. 





[Patented in 1854.] 


and extreme range of work. 


perfect Sewing Machine ever invented, 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 


619 
April 17 


D=.,.. 


warranted to cure and ¢ 


Foul Stomach, Dyspe: 


e, and all kindred complain’ 


Throat Distem 
Cramps, and other similar complaints. 
Prepared exclusively by DR. H. KELSEY, Lowell 


Co., Bos*on. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, Improved. 
{Improved Dec. 1866.) 

Its parts are made of hardeded steel, and will not wear out. 
It is constructed with both the “ Wheel” and “ Drop,” or 
four-motion Feed; uses the “ Straight Needle ;” makes the 
“* Shuttle” or “ Lock-Stich.” and adjusts itself to every variety 


It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant and 


Washington St., (1st door oe of Boston Theatre.) 
mos 


ILLIAMS’ VEGETABLE BITTERS. The 

People’s remedy. Try it, and, if it does not prove to be 
allthat is claimed for it, then condemn it. This medicine is 
icate from the system, Liver Com- 
plaint, that main wheel of so many diseases; and warrar+.d 
to cure Janndice in its worst forms, all Bilious Diseas~ 
'y psia, Costiveness, Humors of ine 
and Skin, Indigestion, Ueadaches, Dizziness, Piles, Fever and 


ts. 
ELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war- 
ranted to cure Rheumatism, Sprains, Pains of all Kinds, 
r, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or 


Mass., 
and for sale by Gko. C. GoopWIN & Co., and M. 8. burr & 
ly Sept 3 


ue 


C. George, who is known to the charch as an able preacher 
and writer. His present effort indicates the aim of his life, 
and cannot fail tc do good to all classes, Let it be widely cir- 
culated. Price, 60 cents, 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL SCRAP BOOK presents all man- 
ner of wholesome and profitable suggestions, practical hints, 
illustrative incid and gq i model lessons, home 
helps, institute exercises, etc. etc,, for the use of pastors, 
superintendente, officers, parents and others interested in re- 
ligious education. Edited by Drs, Wise and Vincent. Is it 
not valuable? Price, 50 cents. 

For sale by J. P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 

Feb 13 


R. DIO LEWI8’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

~ — Lexington, Mass, Send for full Circular and 
a e, 

Dr. Dio Lewis’s Training Schoo] for Teachers of the New 


Gymnastics, Summer Session. Address DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Boston, for a Circular, tf June 12 


WOEMS! WORMS!! SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
WHY LET them suffer or die, when relief is at 

hand? Dr. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup will speedily remove 
Pin Worms, or any other worms from the system without the 
slightest injury to the health, 

It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing 
all impurities from the system, 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 

April 17 6mos 


ARD RUBBER TRUSS. Superior to all others, 
Spring covered with Vulcanized Rubber. Does not rust, 

















ARD & HARTLEY, 
CARPETINGS, 
WINDOW SHADES 
AND STRAW MATTINGS, 
In great variety, at the OLD CARPET STAND— 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


GPRING STYLE CARPETINGS, 1867. LEARN- 


OIL CLOTRS, 


136 Hanover St. and 78 and 80 Union St., Boston. 
Particular attention given to fitting CHURCHES AND 


A SMALL INVoIce or B. F. Wutte’s Extra QUALITY 
Straw MATTINGS, Slightly Damaged, at a Greatly Red 


chafe or smell. Light, clean, durable, comfortable. Helps, not 
hurts the patient. Not affected by perspiration, can be used 
in bathing, easily adjusted, requires no straps. Recommended 
by the best physicians and surgeons, Thousands have been 
sold in the last six years, Calland see. Pamphlets free, 
Address “‘New ENGLAND Harp RUBBER Truss Com. 
PANY,” 13 School Street, Boston. April 26 


spe GOOD AS YE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” 
Fifteen of those beautiful ems, * The Changed 

Cross,” and “ The Starless Crown,” will be sent, en gg for 

25 cents. Just the thing for class leaders and living Chris- 

tians to distribute. J. J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass, 
April 24 3mos 





a 





Price. 3mos 


April 


H4yiNG TOOLS. Mowing Machines, Spring 





best, chea 


Many persons are SAVING AND 


BVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. THE 
LOWE IMVROVED PRINTING PRESSES are the 
st and most durable portable Card and Job Pres- 
ses ever invented, and have been awarded Silver Medals, 
MAKING MONEY by 
using One at their homes or places of business. A comfortable 


Tooth, and 
Wheel Horse Rakes, 
Hand and Drag Rakes, 
Scythes, Snathes, 
And all kinds of Agricultural Tools and Seeds, at 


living may be obtained in any city or village, with a small out- WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
lay for press and types. Cards, Bill-h , Labels, etc., can 34 Merchants’ Kow, 
Le printed at a trifling expense. Price of Presses : $08, $16, Boston. 
$23.and $30. Price of an Ofice with Press: $15, $30, $42, $50, . 
and $71. Send for a Circular, to the LOWE PRESS COMPA- | Manufactory, Chicopee Falle, Mass. 

Y, 23 Water Street, Boston. ly Dec 21 June 26 2t 





ONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
ASSCtS. 066. eee cece eee ceees Over $11,000, 
This old and flourishing Compan. 
insured, the largest amount insur 


The dividend for 1862 of SIXTY PER CENT. 


aid. 
P Information given -_: a received by 


84 
CHAS. LOWELL THAYER, 
VER, M.D., Examiner. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


000. 


has th largest number 

, ana che largest annual 

income, of any Life Insurance Co. m the United States. 
Premiums and interest received in 1865 amounted to over 


+4 000,000. 
All Surplus premiums divided annuall guene the insured. 
8 now being 


WIN RAY, General Agent, 

Washington Street, Boston. 

a 4 Director; > & OL 
y 


ug 22 


I. Discovered by an eminent physician, Dr. a 
le 


A GENTS WANTED. M’CLINTOCK’S AND 
STKONG’S KELIGIOUS CYCLOPADIA; a complete 
Theological Library, embracing the Features of all Biblical 
aud Theological Dictionaries extant. The most important 
and comprehensive work of the character in the language. 
First Volume now ready. 
AGENTS WANTED to canvass for this work in all parts 
of the country. Mini , Stud and Religi Solporteurs 
can make liberal gs Ap for agencies. The work is sold 
by subsoription only. For circulars and terme address 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York. 

June 26 3t 








INALO: OR BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Ss ANG SPRING OF LIFE.” 
who has 
made medicine a study for years. It is a vegetable compound 





UM SEWING MACHINES are 


WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIiI- 


TAE MOST SIMPLE, THE MOST DURABLE, 
and the most USEFUL SEWING MACHINE in the market. 


which attacks and combats with disease, and ——2 con- 

quers it, leaving the human system in a puritied state. It acts 

gently on, and meg je ery | aes of the liver, kidneys 
ans, ncipal depot, 

mae we AILEY & BRADFORD, 538 Washington St., 


oston, Mass, 
June 26 at 





all kinds of sewing. 
Il. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


May 15 3mos 


Less machinery than other machines, and better adap 


228 Washington Street, Boston, 


dto 


ZION’S HERALD. 








QOURE FOR FEMALE WEAKNESS. 

coraplaints, made from an Indian recipe. 

cent posta, 

give testimonials, and the diseases it will cure. 
Prepared and sold by MRS. LINUS BELCHER 

Mass.; also sold by MRS, LEW 8S P 

Me., and by all Druggists. Price One Dollar per bottle. 
Mays 3mos 


For Gen- 
eral Debvility. This is the best Medicine known for those 
By enolosing three 
stamp I will send you my Circular, which will 


Randolph 
ACKARD, North Jry- 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 
It is published by the Boston WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Mcthodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in New 
England. The Association undertake the risk and care of 
publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church 
and the caise of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their services. Unlike most other Methodist 





INS 5 


Mutual principle. 


members present and future. 
The whole safely and advantageously yang sey 
os 


. d. a | 





The 
Perme g wales ets tae én oti $20,000 
e s na le 
8 fus distributed among the members eve 
{rom 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 
to 40 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 


, and the amuunts not too s 5 
—= ps lets of the Com; 


JOSEPIT M. GIBBENS, & 


MorgsL LIFE URANCE. THE NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Office 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives on the 


Accumulation—over $3,600,000, and increasing—for benefit of 
‘or the benefit of the 

fifth year 
» amounted 
Premium may be paid quarterly semi-annually, when de- 


Forms of ication and y, and 
its reports, Py had of its oer at the office of the Com- 
pany, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 

DIRECTORS. 
John A. Andrew, Charles Hubbard, 
M. P. Wilder, Sewell Tappan, 
James Sturgis, George H. Folger, 
Homer Bartlett, W. B. Reynolds, 
Francis C. Lowell, James 8. Amory. 


we 


papers, the Herald has never received any support from the 
Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on its 
own patronage, 


1. The HERALD AND JOURNAL is published weekly, at 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance, 


2, All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcupal 
Church are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. 


3. All communications designed for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor, and letters on business should be 
addressed to the Agent. 


4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers. 


& We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Office to which 
ee Se evel ay Sa oe ae ae 
misunderstanding. 








waiting for her Lord. 


WM. W. MOKLAND, Medical Examiner, 
Feb 12 ly 
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